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MEMOIR OF SIR WILLIAM GRANT. 
(With a Portrait.) 

Sir Wrttram Grant is among the. few 
distinguished Scotchmen who . have ren- 
dered themselves eminent at the English 
bar. He was born at Elchies in the 
northern Highlands, about the year 1754, 
and is the son of a respectable, farmer of 
that place, who afterwards obtained the 
situation of collector of the Isle of Man, 
which office’ he retained. till he died. 
Sir William received the rudiments of his 
education at the grammar-school of Elgin, 
from which seminary he was sent to King’s 
College, Old Aberdeen, where he com- 

leted his studies, and prepared himself 
bor the choice of a profession. About this 
time he attracted the regard of a wealthy 
uncle, and by his advice and direction 
was induced to proceed to London, where 
he entered himself in one of the inns of 
court, and devoted himself with ardour to 
the study of the law. After having passed 
through the usual routine of preparation, 
he was called to the bar, and had the good 
fortune to be shortly engaged in the duties 
of his profession, the first- business in which 
he was concerned obliging him to appear 
in the House of Lords. % 


The abilities which he displayed ia Whe 


earliest 
obtained for him the attention of some of 
the most eminent members of the bar, but 
remaining unemployed to any © extent, 
he determined upon seeking a field more 
open to exertion, and affording a better 
promise of reward. Canada, which had 
Just evinced its firm fidelity to the English 
government, by refusing to share in the 
revolt of the other colonies, presented the 
most attractive prospect, and, induced by 
the flattering appearance of this new scene 
of labour, he bd adieu to the difficult and 
apparently barren road which was before 
him in England. He arrived in America 
at a remarkable juncture, and almost im- 
mediately after settling at Quebec, found 
himself necessitated to bear arms in the 
defence of the town, 

As soon as peace was re-established in 


the country, he commenced his practice, | 
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riod of his professional life, had. 





and in a very short time acquired con- 
siderable caldbiiny and emolument. The 


increase of his fortune was in afew years 
followed by »the of rank, and 
he had the gratification to find: himself 
appointed attorney-general of the province. 
But the meal with which Pitabours 
were thus crowned seemed to stimulate 
him to fresh exertion, and conceiving that 
he might now fairly expect promotion in 
his own country, he determined on retarn- 
ing to England. 

His reputation was by this time suffici- 
ently established to recommend him to the 
favour of the persons most able to assist 
him ; and after having become known to 
lord Thurlow and other distinguished men 
of that period, he was chosen member of 
parliament for Shaftesbury. His opening 
speech was made during the important 
debates which arose on the policy of a 
war with Russia, when the ambition of 
the empress Catherine, and the success 
which attended her war with Turkey, gave 
strong cause of alarm to the English 
ministry, Mr. Pitt was ially sensible 
of the danger with which the country 
seemed threatened, and employed all the 
force of his oratory to prove the necessity 
of a firm and speedy adoption of 
defensive measures. To him, at that 
time, was opposed Mr. Windham, who 
with equal ‘energy endeavoured to de- 
monstrate the absence of any just cause 
of alarm, and the absurdity of putting 
the nation to expense by warlike prepa- 
rations which were not needed. It was 
an admirable season for a man young 
in public life to make his appearance, 
He had before him a subject of sufficient 
interest to make good sense confident of 
gaining attention, and he stood before an 
assembly which had then been long accus- 
tomed to the most noble displays of par- 
liamentary oratory. On the occasion of 
which we have been speaking, he followed 
Mr. Windham, and obtained great repu- 
tation for the manner in which he answered 
his arguments. ‘Mr. William Grant,’ 
says the parliamentary report of the day, 
“ ex , with infinite talent, the absur- 
dity of the lezislature intruding itself-inte 
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the executive branch of the government, 
and thereby destroying the very funda- 
mental principles of the constitution. 
Should that house take upon itself to 
investigate the plans of government, from 
the moment they should approve of those 
plans, they took away all responsibility 
rom ministers, who no longer executed 
their own, but the parliament’s measures. 
Thus the public would lose that great 
guard over the conduct of the public 
officers. He observed, that the resolution 
which had been moved was exactly’ that 
sort of resolution = called for the 
revious questions. It appeared to him, 
that the | a had con led to expect 
some measure like that communicated by 
his majesty’s message at the commence- 
ment of the session, when a larger number 
of seamen had been proposed, than was 
usual to be voted during a peace establish- 
ment. At that time the -right honourable 
gentleman, (Mr. Fox,) on the other side 
the house, had taken notice of the 
circumstance, and said, he wished not to 
inquire into the particular reason; but if 
his majesty’s ministers would state that 
there was any thing in the complexion 
of political affairs in Europe that made 
such augmentation necessary, he would 
give his consent to the proposition. The 
Tight honourable chancellor of the exche- 
quer had answered that there was, and the 
other right honourable gentleman was 
satisfied. It was agreed, continued Mr. 
Grant, on all hands, that it was the pre- 
rogative of the crown to make war and 
peace, and carry on negotiations. Why, 
therefore, was the necessary confidence to 
be denied to the executive government 
in the present, more than in any other 
instance: because it was admitted, that 
the measure in question was a negotiation ; 
and whether an armed or am unarmed 
negotiation, he declared no person had 
disputed that it made any sort of dif- 
ference. From the nature of the proceed- 
ing, a negotiation was managed by the 
minister, because he could himself conduct 
it, and was responsible for the whole. 
To what effect, he asked, was a negotiation 
likely to be carried on, if it was to be 
managed by five hundred persons? If 
that house took negotiations into their 
own hands, they might as well proclaim 
them in the newspapers, since they must 
have all the different foreign ambassadors 
at their bar, to examine them as to the 
points in treaty. There were other ob- 
jections also of a strong nature. Popular 
assemblies were likely to be corrupted in 
negotiations." 


Memoir of Sir William Grant. 
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A short time after this, his professsional 
advance was promoted by his being made 
king’s council, and he rose rapidly both 
in rank and estimation. The manner 
in which he discussed the subject of 
the Quebec bill, on which the com- 
mercial interests of the country were so 
greatly depending, served also to esta- 
blish his character for a clear and acute 
reasoner. Mr. Fox, he observed, had 
wrongly supposed a difference to exist 
where it did not, or only did so in appear- 
ance. All commercial laws related, he 
said, to contracts either expressed or 
understood. But the reasoning upon 
contracts is the same in all countries, and 
he who reasons best respecting a contract 
is considered the best lawyer. If a deci- 
sion, continued he, had been given on a 
contract in any of the courts of this 
country, different from a decision in a 
Spanish court, one of the decisions, he 
would contend, was wrong. In nine 
cases out of ten the same decision would 
be given on the same case, in every civil- 
ized country. As to the tenth, said he, 
some of the pusitive laws of the country 
might attach upon it, and make it an 
exception to the general rule. 

In the year 1793, Mr. Grant was made 
sergeant at law, and vacating, about the 
same time, his seat for Shaftesbury, was 
chosen for the borough of New Windsor. 
It was near the same period that the most 
learned among the professional members 
of the two houses of parliament were 
strongly divided in opinion respecting the 
proceedings which were being carried on 
against governor Hastings, and which, it 
was contended by a powerful party, ought 
to be stopped upon a dissolution of par- 
liament. Of this opinion were Mr. 
Erskine, Mr. Hardinge, sir John Scott, 
sir Pepper Arden, and sir Archibald Mac- 
donald ; and they were opposed by Mr. 
Anstruther, Mr. Dundas, and the subject 
of this memoir. The debates which took 
place on the question were well adapted 
to exercise the ingenuity and quick per- 
ception which characterized Mr. Grant’s 
mind. 

It was, he stated, his decided opinion, 
that the proceedings of the impeachment 
ought not to be stopped upon a disso- 
lution of liament, whatever contrary 
opinion had been started by his talented 
opponents. The law of impeachment, he 
said, was the law of parliament, to be 
gathered from precedents found in the 
journals, and which precedents ought to 
be considered without any reference either 
to history or private speculations. The 
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law of parliament could mean nothing 
but certain arbitrary powers, in contra- 
distinction to the law of the land. In an 
impeachment, the house acted, he ob- 
served, upon two principles:—the one 
was, that they were bound to conform to 
the precedents of -the lords;—and the 
other, that they acted in their judicial, and 
not in their legislative capacity. He also 
made several remarks on the precedents 
which applied to the subject in debate, 
and argued from them, and from the civil 
law, that an abatement of impeachment 
ouget not to follow upon a dissolution of 
parliament. 

On Sergeant Adair’s resigning, in 1798, 
the office of chief justice of Chester, Mr. 
Grant was appointed to that situation, 
and in the following year he succeeded 
sir John Mitford, (afterwards lord Redes- 
dale,) as solicitor general. The rise, there- 
fore, of this gentleman to the high situation 
which he finally held in his profession, 
was, as has been observed, neither sudden, 
nor acquired by any of those means, or 
rather accidents, to which some men of 
celebrity owe their elevation. If any one 
deserves the praise of steady, regular per- 
severance, free alike from the querulous- 
ness of discontent and the pride of pre- 
tension, it is sir William Grant. The 
whole of his life is indicative of the dis- 
position which inspired the admirable 
answer he gave, when his majesty, in 
meditating an augmentation of the judges’ 
salary, inquired what he desired.—‘ Sire, I 
am satisfied.—‘I am happy,’ it is reported 
the king replied, ‘to find I have one 
satisfied man in my dominions.’ 

Sir P. Arden having been promoted to 
be chief justice of the common pleas, Mr. 
Grant was raised to the office of master of 
the rolls, and had the honour of knight- 
hood conferred upon him in consequence 
of his elevation. His appointment took 
place on May 30, 1801, and at no great 
interval he was called upon to make one 
of his most powerful efforts in parliament. 
Peace with France having been for some 
time desired, it was at length determined 
that negotiations should be entered into 
with Napoleon. The preliminaries of the 
treaty formed the subject of long and 
anxious debates in parliament. There 
were principles and opinions to be satis- 
fied and met, which had seldom before 
been so strongly at work in the public 
mind, and which it required the most 
powerful abilities properly to adjust with 
present circumstances. The excellent 
speech of sir William Grant contained the 
following animated remarks : 





*It is some consolation, sir, that France 
shews a disposition to re-enter the pale of 
civilized society. She is returning to 
order, to religion, and right principles, as 
fast as can be reasonably — much 
has been done during the two years 
and a half, and a greater progress still 
would probably have been made, had the 
career of war closed at an earlier period, 
I have heard it stated, that though Buo- 
naparte was the foe of Jacobinism in 
France, he was its friend in England. If 
he shall extirpate Jacobinism in France, 
whatever his deserts in other things may 
be, here he will prove himself a benefactor 
of the human race. ~When the fatal 
source from which it originally flowed is 
dried up, it may be hoped that it will for 
ever disappear, and that the world will 
recover from its ravages. Sir, I cannot 
believe that Buonaparte is animated with 
that implacable spirit towards this country, 
To pursue a rival with unceasing hatred 
and blind rage, often ends in self-destruc- 
tion. It is clearly his interest that Jacob- 
inism should be every: where crushed ! 
If it flourishes in England, neither France 
nor any other country in Europe will be 
tranquil. The pride of Jacobinism, not 
the least distinguished feature in its cha- 
racter, would be interested above all to 
re-establish its throne in its original domi- 
nion. Buonaparte ought to wish with 
eagerness that it may be obliterated from 
the earth, and that its principles and modes 
of action may be forgotten forever. While 
a vestige of it remains, his present govern- 
ment must be insecure, and any other 
government he may desire to establish.” 
After some observations on several of the 
particulars mentioned in the treaty, he con- 
tinued, ‘Sir, the address moved by the 
noble lord (Hawkesbury) has my most 
cordial concurrence, It seems to me to 
state the feelings and sentiments with 
which we ought to be animated, I trust 
that the principles on which we have acted 
on this memorable occasion will justify us 
to ourselves and to posterity. Let us 
pursue them, and while we express our 
loyalty at the return of peace, assure his 
majesty that we will support him in his 
efforts to repress all encroachments on our 
rights, commercial, maritime, and colonial. 
We shall thus preserve the blessings of 
tranquillity, or, if we should be forced 
once more to draw the sword in defence 
of our independence and our honour, we 
shall show. the same spirit and magna- 
nimity which has carried us through this 
long ard awful struggle.’ 

The rank and influence of which Sir 
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William Grant was now possessed, would 
have enabled him to acquire a still more 
exalted gituation. But he exhibited, at 
this period of his career, the same feelings 
which appear to have influenced him 
throughout his life, and, declining to push 
his: fortune at the expense of his real 
dignity, he retired from the busy scene of 
ambition when many others would have 
been most anxious to secure its prizes. 

Sir William was never married, but is 
said - to a residence distinguished 
for comfort and hospitality. His estate lies 
in Banffshire, his native district, to which 
he has in many ways shown his attach- 
ment; one of the most honourable is, the 
liberal manner in which, on its being ne- 
cessary to rebuild the school-house in 
which he had been educated, he contri- 
buted to that benevolent object. His poli- 
tical principles have been already suffi- 
ciently exemplified, and it is, therefore, not 
necessary for)us to,say any thing further 
on that subjectv>:Klis conduct as well as 
his speeches ‘have uniformly shown him to 
be an active, powerful, and correct-minded 
man. : 

_-— 
ON THE TENDENCY OF SOME OF OUR 
MODERN ‘LITERATURE. 
‘atapet or two we would do a ae 

Mhy yet be foul; so witty, yet not wise.” 

Cowper. 
Tat we are a nation of bookish men, is 
a fact proved by the amazing multiplicity 
of works, which, independently of casual 
publications, issue hebdomadally, monthly, 
and annually, from the metropolitan press ; 
conveying alike to the kingly pavilion and 
lowly cottage the gems of thought and 
feeling ; and circulating knowledge so in- 
discriminately among all distinctions of 
society, that we may almost be said to have 
become “a people of words,” abandoning 
the warfare of military achievements for the 
more refined pursuits of science and philo- 

sophy. 

Without at all commenting on the pro- 
found remark of the present Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who said that “ the cultivation 
of the intellect is essentially immoral and 
irreligious,”—it may be asserted, that there 
are those who maintain that this flood of 
intelligence has overwhelmed the strong- 
holds of ignorance and depravity, watering 
and fertilizing the fairer fields of know- 
ledge and intellect :—that consequent on 
so wonderful an increase of books, and so 
astonishing an enlightenment of the multi- 
tude, we are a more refined and moral 
people .than our forefathers-— positions 


On the Tendency of some of our Modern Literature. 
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which admit but a feeble advocacy ; and 
which require the colouring of fictious 
extenuation to establish them : while, on the 
other hand, this favourite reasoning of our 
literati may be overthrown without thé aid 
of misleading eloquence, or ingenious 
sophistry. That the irresistible deluge of 
learning, aided by the Protean press, has 
overturned the throne of darkness and 
superstition, is not disputed ; but does not 
the same intellectual torrent also threaten 
to hide the Ararat of religion and morality, 
round which its waters are congregated ? 
Has not the speculative philosophy)’en- 
gendered by this great event, been pro- 
ductive of more evil than the priestly age 
of monastic trickery? Has it not imparted 
to the very peasant just so much know- 
ledge as leads him to doubt what wisdom 
would teach him to believe? 

It may truly be said, that in no previous 
era of English literature was scepticism so 
predominant as in the present ; and even 
this refined metropolis may be considered 
as the focus of those hypotheses which 
extend their contaminating influence so 
widely. From the pert and presumptive 
infidel of the mercantile city, who wages 
audacious war with his Maker, down to the 
superficial mechanic, the Plato of the vil- 
lage, dispersing his dogmas to an illiterate 
auditory, scepticism more or less prevails ; 
and may it not be attributed to the indis- 
criminate use of books ?—to the degraded 
taste of the public mind, which, eschewing 
morality, feeds only on the fanciful and 
gross delineations of our most debasing 
passions ? 

The “happy ignorance” which marked 
the age of the abandoned Rochester and 
the reprobate Buckingham, preserved it 
from the profanity which the indecent 
ribaldry and impiety of these men, coupled 
with their wit and talent, were so well cal- 
culated to promulgate ; and they were the 
teachers of a doctrine which the community 
durst not believe, Aa infidel was then a 
prominent character in society, whose un- 
hallowed daring inspired the people with 
horror, in spite of the sanction given to it 
by an unprincipled and voluptuous court. 
In the days when a parish clerk was an 
oracle of learning, garnishing his logic with 
scraps of untranslatable Latin, and awing 
the populace of the hamlet by his profound 
acquaintance with intricate law—in the 
lauded era of the “virgin queen,” when 
literature shed its rays on the warrior and 
the peasant, and when that genius was 
matured and rewarded, whose emanations 
will exist “for all time,”— infidelity had a 
fragile footing ; and where the baneful tree 
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was at all nurtured, it took root in no 
ignoble soil; it was the gloomy miscon- 
ception of some giant in learning, envelop- 
ing himself in darkness and doubt, and 
whose awful error was generally succeeded 
by an awful repentance. But in this 
boasted age of philosophic light, evéry 
smatterer in metaphysics is an unbeliever, 
prefacing his attacks on “ the Everlasting” 
with the cant of, the acquisition of power 
accompanying the “march of mind.” 
Without bringing into the arena of discus- 
sion the profundity of Locke, or the facts of 
Newton, they contend that the Sacred Word 
is a lie; and, scoffing at all history and 
tradition, they measure an inspired work 
by mortal judgment,—bounded and con- 
tracted by that very Being whose behests 
they madly attempt to confound and 
refute.* 

As evidence that the opinion of our 
moral superiority over our predeces- 
sors is a fallacy, we may adduce the 
labours of those virtuous men whose names 
adorn the archives of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, as an antithesis to 
some of the satiating productions of our 
own day. How refreshing to turn from 
these puerilities, where nature and language 
are tortured into distortion, and imagina- 
tion is taxed for incidents of outrageous 
novelty, to the contemplation of the writ- 
ings of Addison, Johnson, and Goldsmith, 
Ever the advocates of morality, their essays 
invariably tended to inculcate its practice ; 
and whether the weapon of poignant 
satire, or the allurements of poetical alle- 
gory, were employed, it was their god- 
like aim to teach mankind a reverence for 
virtue. But these resplendent stars have 
shot from the hemisphere of letters; and 
their successors have introduced “a new 
school” of prose, teeming with every feeling 
and affection, save that which points us to 
a higher hope than humanity offers to our 
afflictions. 

Even the novels of ‘the last century ex- 
patiated on the importance of the “ regu- 
lation of human actions,” and were gene- 
rally loud in their deprecation of immorality. 
Our modern critics have often sneered at 
the amiable weaknesses of Richardson, 
though he transcendently outshines them ; 
for his humble talents were employed in 
the cause of virtue. But now, instead of 
his gentle portraitures of goodness—instead 








*The author of this communication regrets to 
say, that these remarks emanate from an experi. 
mental knowledge of the facts, derived from fre- 
quent, though casual, meeting with such sceptics: 
men whose love of pleasure forms their “ ruling 
passion ;” and who shape out for themselves a 
treed of convenience rather than of conviction. 





of those beauteous depictments of future 
happiness succeeding our earthly turmoil, 
which the elegant Addison was accustomed 
to paint, in the colouring of hope, and 
with the pencil of truth, we may lay the 
scene of the majority of our contempo' 
delineations, in the aptly denominated he 
of a fashionable street in the metropolis; 
in describing which, the author dwells on 
the fascination of the dice—but he does 
not warn his readers of the danger attend- 
ing a love of them; he pictures his hero 
as accomplished in sophistry and seduc- 
tion, but does not express his abhorrence 
of these vices; he describes the desperate 
meeting with the offended brother of his 
victim, in which the seducer falls; but the 
narrator “ points no moral” for the heart : 
the acmé of his decriptions are the gentility 
of the gamester’s oaths, and the fascination 
that lurks in the curl of his mustachios. 

Another writer comes before us a 
satirist; but ere we have waded half way 
through his three hot-pressed octaves, we 
discover, that, in with vanity,” he 
egotizes his Own ‘talentsand attainments, 
and boasts of his acquaintance with no- 
bility, his reforming ‘earnestness being 
assumed for the facility which it affords 
him of displaying what he denominates 
“the fashionable world.” We are per- 
plexed in following him through thedaby- 
rinth of high life, for there is no “Testing 
place” for the tired fancy, nature being 
totally excluded in his delineations. He 
exists and expatiates but in the atmosphere 
of gas ; amidst the ceaseless roll of chariots ; 
in the boxes of the opera; or in the rou 
and plumed assemblage of that farce of 
supreme folly, a route, His powers of 
imagination are taxed in portraying the 
lineaments and characteristics of the hero 
and heroine of an intrigue; he dwells on 
their accomplishments and fascinations ; 
and his deprecation of their errings is mixed 
with regret that fate had not united them 
to eacli other. The abused affection of a 
husband is palliated, and his wrongs elo- 
quently extenuated. Having dosed us 
with his tedious sentimentality, he closes 
the sickening scene with an elopement, 
and finishes with a sympathetic ebullition 
at the fate of the lovers. 

A third writer assumes a loftier flight, 
and gives us a paradox of some noble 
mind fraught with inexplicable misan- 
thropy. Disgusted with his fellow-men, 
he secludes himself in a gloomy mansion, 
darkened by cheerless woods, and a hun- 
dred or two of pages are occupied in 
reciting his moody sensibilities. He finds 
no charm in harmonious nature; and, “ to 
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every form of beauty blind,” his jaundiced 
vision shapes a thousand fantasies. Reli- 
gion he treats with “lofty scorn ;” and his 
soul shudders at the minutest dereliction 
from the institutes of fashion, and skrinks 
at the approach of rusticity. We are in- 
vited to sympathize in his lonely suffering, 
as he walks in melancholy beneath the 
peace-inspiring moon, and eyes the rock- 
obstructed cascade, into which he longs to 
rush, and end his “fitful fever.” The 
cheering morn brings to him no alleviation 
of the gloomy wakefulness of the night : 
the sun of unclouded noon shines on his 
rich domain, but moves him not to grati- 
tude: the evening throws its soothing lustre 
on the scene, but he is silent and sullen. 

The author describes the voluminous 
library of his mysterious Lara, as replete with 
all the glowing imaginings of fictious love 
which poets have conceived, from ancient 
Ovid to modern Moore; but he tells us 
not, that in a neglected niche of that de- 
pository is an humble volume, the perusal 
and application of which, would remove 
his carking cares, and heal his proud dis- 
ease, which he affectedly fancied to be 
immedicable.— Such are some of the prose 
compositions which characterize the lite- 
rary taste of the nineteenth century. 

Though this misapplication and abuse 
of genius exist more flagrantly and ex- 
tensively in the prose department of 
letters, yet our poetry has not entirely 
escaped the contamination. The brilliant 
exceptions of the fev moral bards who 
have been impiously satirized for trans- 
forming the mount of Parnassus into 
“ Zion’s hill,” will not atone for the errors 
of the many who have given their lyres to 
forbidden themes. We may blush at the 
comparison of the poets of our own day 
with those of half a century ago; when, 
from the most exalted and popular, down 
to the most obscure and unknown, 
morality was more or less applauded in 
their songs. Had Cowper existed in our 
day, he would have written a moral 
Dunciad, dwelling on the offences and in- 
firmities of his brother bards. 

Leaving our “own delightful home,” 
with its inexhaustible treasures of varied 
rurality, and eschewing the rustic annals of 
native incident, our fashionable minstrels 
transport their imaginations to other lands, 
which fluctuating taste has invested with 
temporary popularity. Italy, and her 
classical antiquity,—Spain, and her ro- 
mantic chivalry,—are made subservient to 
the poet’s distempered fancy, and he weaves 
their vivid tints into a web of fantastic 
hues, strangely bjended and contorted. 








Such erratic propensities of the muse are 
at variance with that polished feeling which 
prompts the poet to 
“ Approach that bower 
Where dwelt the muses at their natal hour,” 


to intertwine the flowers of his heart with 
the clustering vines, which hide the devasta- 
tions of Athenian magnificence ; and to melt 
with melancholy sorrow, amidst the spoils of 
* the seven-hilled city.” These are the pre- 
rogatives of tutored genius, which present 
a contrast to those yearnings of poesy, on 
which some of our popular bards found 
their fame. Led by vapid fashion, they 
offer up their effusions on the altar of 
Erato, and pour forth their adulations to 
the quivered god, as if he were immortal, 
and earthly love immutable. In spite of 
the mushroom applause which attends these 
harpings, they are only mementos 
“ Of talents made 
Haply for high and pure designs, 


But oft, like Israel’s incense laid 
Upon unholy, earthly shrines.” 


Were we to interrogate the most emi- 
nent of our few moral poets, WorpsworTH, 
on the exuberance of our own clime in 
furnishing materials for poetry, how bril- 
liant would be his replication? In the 
fire of his inspiration, he would give us a 
beauteous picture of English rurality, and 
prove to us that the theme was inexhaust- 
ible. His poetic pencil would sketch a 
rude and wood-enveloped cottage; the 
piety and simplicity of a hoary father; the 
watchful love of an anxious mother; the 
cheerful virtue of a lovely daughter; and 
the joys and sorrows of the rustic trio. 
How minute would he be in his natural 
depictments, from the fern-clad hill, by 
the highway, to the knotty and gnarled 
elms which shelter the restless rooks; from 
the cottage mantle-piece to its little library, 
with its well-conned tracts and ancient 
bible ; from the linsey robe of the daugh- 
ter, to the spacious hat and oaken staff of 
her venerable sire. You might smile at 
his singularity in sojourning in such an 
abode, but it is there he gathers the pearls 
of wisdom; and in these nooks of quiet 
nature, plumes his pinions for heavenly 
flight. Imagine him in such a retreat— 
in the consciousness of his boundless 
fancy, his eyes would kindle with sera- 
phic fire; and he would declare that 
our days are too “few and evil” to 
learn ’ those lessons which Nature can 
teach, He would enthusiastically apostro- 
-phize her in all her changes, rejoice with 
her budding trees, and mourn with them 
when they shed their golden tears. The 
autumnal moon throwing her snowy light 
across the hills, silvering some ivied ruin 
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with her radiance, and developing the com- 
licated hues of the fading forest, creates 
for him a poetic Eden. The landscape is 
subservient to his “fine frenzy,” as com- 
pletely as is the canvass to a painter; and, 
by the power of his moral alchymy, he 
gives to the most repulsive objects features 
of order and beauty. Constituting his 
muse “the handmaid of religion,” he in- 
structs our understanding coevally with 
delighting our fancy. We may wonder at 
our second Cowper for so rigidly secluding 
himself from the world; but the words of 
his great prototype may be aptly applied 
to the eremite of song— 
** Stillest streams 

Oft water fairest meadows ; and the bird 

That flutters least, is longest on the wing ” 

Finally, may it not be concluded from 
these observations, that asseverations of our 
virtuous supremacy over our progenitors 
are assumptions which we cannot justify ? 
—that in our contemporary literature, 
frivolity and scepticism abound in place of 
moral excellence?—that we have lost, 


almost irretrievably, that relish for ethical 
dissertation possessed by our literary pre- 
decessors ?—that our belles lettres is cor- 
rupted by sentimental innovations , which 
weaken the energies of true taste ?—and 
that these lamentable deviations have their 
origin in the universal advancement of 


letters in the nineteenth century? These 
premises established, our ideas naturally 
recur to the remedy; a panacea, the ex- 
istence of which is obvious; but whose 
application to so extensive and deep- 
rooted a disease, involves a question so 
complex and philosophical, that its demon- 
stration is as difficult as was the enodation 
of the complicated knot tied by the 
heathen Gordius. 

London, Jan. 1, 1829. G. Y. H. 

ee ee 
DR. CHALMERS’ SPEECH ON THE CATHOLIC 
QUESTION. 

Mr. Eprror, 
Srr,—I will thank you to give a place in 
your columns to the following extract from 
the admirable speech of the Rev. Dr. 
Chalmers, on the late Catholic Question, 
delivered at a public meeting in Edinburgh, 
on the 14th instant. The petition then 
adopted in favour of the claims was very 
numerously and respectably signed, (by no 
fewer than 8000 persons,) including the 
names of the above eminent divine, of 
Sir J. Moncrief, Sir Walter Scott, and a 
vast majority of the talent and intelligence 
of the northern capital, and was presented 
to parliament, on Thursday last, by Sir Jas. 
Macintosh. Yours, &e. 

March 30th, 1829. D. 


Dr. Chalmers’ Speech on the Catholic Question. 
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* Anp I advert to this (the calling of 
the present meeting, ) only in consequence of 
anterior efforts - get up an anti-catholic 

tition—simply for the purpose of remark- 
~ how delusive the inlliention often is of 
the state of public sentiment, in as far as it 
is grounded on the majority of petitions, or 
in the majority of signatures, The truth 
is, that they are the non-contents, the 
alarmists, who are in motion. And the 
contents scarcely ever think of moving, but 
in the capacity of counter-alarmists. Mean- 
while, if arithmetical deduction were to be 
made of all the petitioners on both sides of 
the question, it would be found that the 
great body of the public were in a state of 
rest. We have read of expressive silence ; 
and this is what their silence expresses. 
(Loud cheers.) There may have been a 
local effervescence here and there, but 
mainly, and throughout the land, there is a 
general attitude of quiescence, perhaps the 
strongest demonstration that could be given 
of the reliance which the people of Scot- 
land have on the wisdom and the safety of 
the measures now in agitation. I cannot 
answer for others; but in vindication of 
myself, I can at least say, it is in the spirit 
of devotedness to the Protestant cause that 
I came here; and because, in this emanci- 
pation of Papists, I see for Protestants a still 
greater and more glorious emancipation. 
These disabilities have long hung as a dead- 
weight around the Protestant cause for more 
than a century. They have enlisted in 
opposition to it some of the most uncon- 
querable principles of nature ;—resentment, 
because of injury—and the price of ad- 
hering to.a suffering cause. They have 
transformed the whole nature of the contest, 
and thereby they have rooted and given 
tenfold obstinacy to error. They have 
transformed a nation of heretics into a 
nation of heroes. We could have refuted 
and shamed the heretic out of his errors, 
but we cannot bring down the hero from 
his altitude; and thus it is, that from the 
first introduction of this heterogeneous ele. 
ment into the question, the cause of truth 
has gone backward. (Loud cheers.) It 
has ever since been met by the unyield- 
ing defiance of a people irritated, but not 
crushed, undér’a sense of indignity ; and this 
notable expedient for keeping down the 
popery of Ireland, has bee | compressed it 
into a firmness, and cl it into a pha- 
lanx, which, till opened up by @fancipa- 
tion, we shall find to be impenetrable. 
Gentlemen would draw arguments from 
history against us; but there is one pas- 
sage in history which never can dis- 
pose of. How comes it Protestantism 
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made such triumphant progress in these 
realms, when it had pains and penalties 
to struggle with? and how came this pro- 
gress to be arrested from the moment it 
laid on these pains and penalties, in tum? 
(Enthusiastic cheering.) What have all 
the enactments of the statute-book done 
for the cause of Protestantism in Ireland ? 
and how is it that when single-handed 
truth walked through our island with the 
might and prowess of a conqueror; so soon 
as propped by the authority of the state, 
pet the armour of intolerance was given 
to her, the brilliant career of her victories 
was ended? There are gentlemen opposed 
to us profound in the documents of history ; 
but she has really nothing to offer half 
so instructive as the living history before 
our eyes. With thé pains and penalties to 
fight against, tht cause of Reformation did 
almost every thing in Britain; with the 
pains and penalties on its side, it has done 
snothing, or worse than nothing, in Ireland. 
(Loud cheers.) But, after all, it is a ques- 
tion which does nct require the evidence of 
history for its elucidation. There shines 
upon it an immediate light from the known 
laws and principles of human nature. 
When truth and falsehood enter into colli- 
sion upon equal terms, and do so with their 
own appropriate weapons, the result is 
infallible. But if, to strengthen the cause of 
truth, you put the forces of the statute-book 
under her command, there instantly starts 
up on the side of falsehood an auxiliary 
far more formidable. You may lay an 
incapacity on the persons, or you may put 
restraint and limitation on the property, of 
Catholics ; but the Catholic mind mes 
tenfold more impregnable than before. 
We know the purpose of these disabilities. 
They were meant to serve as a barrier of 
defence for Protestants against the en- 
eroachments of Popery;.and they have 
turned out a barrier of defence for Papists 
against the encroachments of Protestantism. 
They were intended as a line of circumval- 
lation round the strong-holds of the Pro- 
testant faith; and in effect they have been 
aline of circumvallation around the strong- 
holds of the Catholic faith. It is to force 
these now difficult and inaccessible strong- 
holds, that I want this wall of separation 
taken down. When I speak of force, it is 
the combined force of truth and charity 
that I mean, ( Immense cheering)—and it is 
precisely because I believe it to be omni- 
potent, that I am an emancipationist. It is 


precisely because I agree with the Duke 
of Wellington in thinking, that if the poli- 
tical distinction were done away, the result 
would be the spread of Protestantism in 


Dr. Chalmers’ Speech on the Catholic Question. 
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Ireland. (Loud applause.) It is since the 
admission of intolerance—that unseemly 
associate—within our camp, that the cause 
of the Reformation has come down from its 
vantage ground ; and from the moment it 
wrested this engine from the hands of its 
adversaries, and began to wield and bran- 
dish it itself, —from that moment it has been 
at a dead stand. (Applause.) It is not 
because I hold Popery to be innocent, that 
I want the saenl these disabilities, but 
because I hold that if these were taken out 
of the way, she would be tenfold more 
assailable. (Cheers.) It is not because I 
am indifferent to the good of Protestantism, 
that I want to displace these artificial 
crutches from under her—-but because I 
want, that, freed from every symptom of 
decrepitude and decay, she should stand 
forth in her own native strength, and make 
manifest to all men, how firm a support she 
has on the goodness of her cause, and on 
the basis of her orderly and well-laid argu- 
ments. (Loud cheers.) These were enough 
for her in the days of her sufferings, and 
should be more than enough for her in the 
days of her comparative safety. (Loud 
cheers.) It is not by our fears, and our 
false alarms, that we do honour to Protes- 
tantism. A far more befitting honour to 
the great cause is the homage of our confi- 
dence; for what Sheridan said of the liberty 
of the Press, admits of most emphatic ap- 
plication to this religion of truth and liberty. 
‘Give,’ says the orator, ‘give to ministers a 
corrupt house of commons; give them a 
pliant and servile house of lords; give them 
the keys of the treasury, and the patronage 
of the crown; and give me the liberty of 
the press, and with this mighty engine I 
will overthrow the fabric of corruption, and 
establish upon its ruins the rights and pri- 
vileges of the people.’ In like manner: 
Give the Catholics of Ireland their emanci- 
pation ; give them a seat in the parliament 
of their country; give them a free partici- 
pation in the politics of the realm; give 
them a place at the right ear of majesty, and 
a voice in his councils; and give me the 
circulation of the Bible;—and with this 
mighty engine I will overthrow the tyranny 
of antichrist, and establish the fair and origi- 
nal form of Christianity on its ruins.—The 
polities of the question I have left to other 
and abler hands, I view it only in its 
religious bearings, and I give it as my 
honest conviction,—and I believe the con- 
viction of every true-hearted Protestant, who 
knows wherein it is that the great strength 
of _ cause lies,—that Vs ag * ay thing 
to topes and nothing to fear, from this pro- 


emancipation.” 
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AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSION AT AVA. 
(From the Misstonary Chronicle.) 

Narrative of the Sufferings of Mr. and Mrs. 
JUDSON, at Ava, the capital of the Kingdom of 
Burmah, written by Mas. Jupson on board the 
Irrawaddy gun-boat, 60 miles above Prome, on 
the 12th of March, 1826, and addressed to the 
late Joseph Butterworth, Esq. of London. 

In my last to you, I mentioned that every 
thing had a warlike appearance.’ The 
Burman government, however, had no 
idea that the English were in earnest in 
their communications ; consequently they 
heard the report that Rangoon was taken, 
with surprise and amazement. No pre- 
paration had been made at that port for 
the reception of strangers; and even the 
viceroy was absent. An army was imme- 
diately raised, and ordered to march under 
the command of the Khgee-Woongyee, 
who was to be joined on his way down 
by Schagah-Woongyee, he having been 
recently appointed viceroy of Rangoon. 
The only fear or anxiety which the king 
and government then manifested or ex. 
pressed was, lest the English at Prome 
should hear of their approach ; and, pre- 
cipitately leaving the country, deprive the 
Burmese grandees of the pleasure of em- 
ploying in their service, as slaves, a few 
of the white strangers. ‘Send to me,” 
said one of the ladies of a Woongyee 
(minister of state) four kalarpyoos, (white 
strangers) to manage the affairs of my 
household, as I hear they are trustworthy.” 
“And to me,” said a gay young sprig of 
the palace, “six stout men to row my 
boat.” The army, in their gayest attire, 
danced and sung down the river; but few, 
if any, ever danced back again, and the 
Khgee-Woongyee found other commis- 
-_ to execute than those just given 

im. 

As soon as the first force was de- 
spatched, the government had leisure to 
look round, and inquire into the cause of 
Rangoon being taken, and the probable 
intentions of the arrival of those strangers. 
It was at once concluded that spies were 
in the country, who had communicated 
the state of things, and invited the foreign- 
ers over; and who so likely to be spies as 
Rogers, Gauger, and Laird, who, under 
the garb of merchants, had plotted so 
much evil! They were all three accord- 
ingly arrested, and put in confinement. 
We now, more than ever, began to tremble 
for ourselves, and hourly to expect some 
dreadful scene. On examining the ac- 
counts of Mr. Gauger, it was found that 
Mr. Judson and Dr. Price had taken 
money of him; which circumstance, to 
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the uninformed mind of a Burmese, was 
sufficient evidence that they also were 
spies, and in the employ of the English 
government, as they received their sup- 
oy from an Englishman, The king 
ad before been advised to put the mis+ 
sionaries in confinement; but his reply 
had been, “They are true men—let them 
remain.” He was now, however, in. 
formed of the above-mentioned circum- 
stance; and, in an angry tone, issued an 
order for the immediate arrest of Dr. 
Price and Mr. Judson. And now com- 
menced a series of oppressive acts, which 
we should, before, have thought human 
nature incapable of committing. 

On the 8th of June, a city writer, at 
the head of a dozen savages, with one 
whose marked face denoted him an exe- 
cutioner, rushed into the house, and de- 
manded Mr. Judson. ‘“ You are by the 
king,” said the writer (a mode of ex- 
pression when about to execute the king’s 
order,) and instantly the small cord -was 
produced by the spotted face, who roughly 
seized Mr. Judson, threw him on the 
floor, and tied his hands behind him. 
The scene was now dreadful. The little 
children were screaming with fear—the 
Burmans in our employ running here 
and there, endeavouring to escape the 
hands of those unfeeling wretches,—and 
the Bengal servants mute with amazement 
and horror at the situation in which they 
saw their master, I offered money to the 
executioner, to untie Mr. Judson; but in 
vain were my tears arid entreaties; they 
led him away, I knew not whither: and I 
was left guarded by ten men, who had 
received strict orders to confine me close, 
and let no one go in or out. I retired 
to my room, and attempted to pour out 
my soul to Him, who, for our sakes, was 
bound and led away to execution; and 
even in that dreadful moment I expe- 
rienced a degree of consolation hardly. te 
be expected. 

But this employment was of short 
duration. The magistrate of that part of 
Ava in which we lived was in the veran- 
dah, continually calling to me to come 
out, and submit to his examination. Sup- 
posing that all our letters and writings 
would be examined, and feeling conscious 
of having noted down every occurrence 
since my arrival in Ava, I instantly de- 
stroyed every thing of the kind, having 
no time to make a selection; and then 
went out to receive the officer. The 
writer was now ordered to take down my 
name, age, and country, with the names 
of my four little Burman girls, and those 
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of the two Bengalee servants; and then 
pronouncing us all ‘slaves to the king, 
again ordered the guard to watch me 
closely, and departed. It was new near 
evening, and with great anxiety I awaited 
the return of our faithful Moung Ing, who 
had followed Mr. Judson at a short dis- 
tance, to see what had become of him. 
I had then no doubt that I could procure 
the release of Mr. Judson, if he had not 
been executed, by getting a petition pre- 
sented to the queen; but I was also a 

risoner, and could not move out of the 

ouse. After dark, Moung Ing returned, 
with the intelligence that he saw Mr. 
Judson conducted to the court-house, 
and thence to the death-prison, the gates 
of which were closed, and he saw no more. 
What a night was now before me! The 
uncertainty of Mr. Judson’s fate, my own 
unprotected situation, and the savage 
conduct of the ten’ Burmans, all conspired 
to make it the most dreadful night that I 
ever passed. I barred the doors, and 
retired with the four Burman children 
into the inner-room. The guards were 
constantly ordering me to unbar the gates 
and come out, as they could not be assured 
of my safety, if I remained within. They 
next threatened to go in and inform the 
magistrate that I had secreted myself; and 
that they must not be blamed if I made 
my escape; finding themselves unsuccess- 
ful in their demands, they took the two 
servants and made their feet fast in the 
stocks. As I apparently took no notice 
of this, they ordered the stocks to be 
raised, which makes the situation of the 
person confined extremely painful; this I 
could not bear to see, and promised them 
all a present in the morning, if they would 
release the servants. The next morning 
I sent Moung Ing with a piece of silver, 
in order to gain admission to the prison 
to ascertain the ‘real situation of Mr. Jud- 
son. Dr. Price and the three Englishmen 
were all confined in the inner prison, each 
with three pair of iron fetters, and fastened 
to a long pole. 

.My only concern was how to get to the 
governor of the city, who has the entire 
direction of prison affairs, in order to 
obtain at least a mitigation of the sufferings 
of the missionaries. I sent a request to 
the governor, with a present, to allow me 
to visit him. The next day I received an 
order, which I most readily obeyed, to 
visit him. My present gained me a 


favourable reception, and after listening 
attentively to my relation of the brutal 
manner of Mr. Judson’s- arrest, and his 
present dreadful situation, he manifested 
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considerable feeling, severely reprimanded 
the writer who allowed such treatment, 
and then assured me that he would make 
the situation of the “teachers” more com- 
fortable. He told me, however, that I 
must consult with the head writer respect- 
ing the means,-and immediately called 
and introduced him to me. 1 shuddered 
to look at the man, fora more forbidding 
countenance was surely never before seen. 
I found, to my sorrow, that, under the 
governor he had much to do with the 
prison, and had power to make us suffer 
much. He took me aside, and old me 
that if I wished to make the situation of 
the missionaries more tolerable, I must 
bring him two hundred tickals and two 
pieces of fine cloth, on the reception of 
which he would release Dr. Price and 
Mr. Judson from the hole, and put them 
in another building, where I should be 
allowed to send them pillows and mats to 
sleep on, and their daily food. At the 
same time I obtained an order from the 
governor for an interview with Mr. Jud- 
son; and, for the first time in my life, I 
had an opportunity of looking into the 
interior of a Burman prison. The wretched 
and ghastly appearance of the missionaries 
produced feelings indescribable, and for- 
bad a moment’s hesitation in producing 
the sum demanded for their temporary 
relief. Mr. Judson was allowed to hobble 
to the door of the prison; and, after five 
minutes’ conversation, I was ordered to 
depart by a voice, and in a manner, to 
which I was unaccustomed, and which 
convinced me that those underlings felt 
that we were entirely in their power. 

My next object was to get a petition 
presented to the queen, the “brother of 
whom is by far the most powerful man in 
the empire. Our situation as prisoners 
rendered a personal interview with the 
queen impossible. I was obliged, there- 
fore, to address her through the medium 
of her brother’s wife, who is of low origin, 
proud, haughty, and ambitious. I had 
visited her in better days, and received 
distinguished marks of her favour; but 
now the scene was changed: Mr. Judson 
was in irons and distress, which were 
reasons sufficient for a frigid reception. I 
took with me a valuable present, consisting 
of a gold wrought mantle and other little 
trappings. She was lolling in state, and 
hardly deigned to raise her eyes on my 
entrance into her splendid hall. I took 
my seat, not ata respectful distance, or 
at her bidding, but as near as I could well 
approach, that she might not lose a syl- 
lable of what I had to communicate. I 
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waited not for the question usually asked, 
“What do you want?” Grief made me 
bold; and, at once, I began a relation of 
our wrongs. I stated to her that Dr. Price 
and Mr. Judson were Americans; that 
they were ministers of religion; that they 
had nothing to do with war or politics ; 
‘and that she well knew that even their 
residence in Ava was in consequence of 
the king’s command. In vain I strove to 
work on her feelings, by requesting her to 
imagine herself in my situation ; a stranger 
in a foreign land, and deprived of the 
protection of an only friend who, without 
any alleged crime, was thrown into prison 
and in fetters. She unfolded the present, 
and coolly said, “Your case is not sin- 
gular; the other white prisoners suffer 
equally with your husband. I will, how- 
ever, present your petition to her majesty 
the queen, come again to-morrow.” I 
went from her with a little hope, and, 
faint as it was, I endeavoured to commu- 
nicate the same to Mr. Judson, but my 
admittance was strictly forbidden by the 
writer to whom I had given the two hun- 
dred tickals. 

The next morning I saw three of the 
king’s officers pass ; and was informed that 
they had gone to take possession of Mr. 
Gauger’s property, and that on the mor- 
row our house would be searched. I spent 
the day, therefore, in making preparations 
to receive them, arranging and secreting 
as many articles as possible, knowing that 
we should be ina state of starvation, un- 
less some of our property could be pre- 


served, I again endeavoured to gain 
admittance to Mr, Judson, but was 
refused. 


The three officers, who had taken pos- 
session of Mr. Gauger’s property now 
came to take an account of ours. Among 
the three was one (Koung-tong-myoo-too) 
who seemed to take an interest in my 
forlorn condition, and who prevented the 
others from taking many articles, which 
were afterwards, during our long trial, of 
the greatest use. They first demanded 
our silver, gold, and jewels: I replied that 
gold I had none—jewels, I had never 
worn since my residence in their country 
—~but here was the key of the trunk 
which contained the silver; and they 
might open and look for themselves. 
They seemed pleased at my offering 
them the key, requested I would open 
the trunk, and that only one person should 
be allowed to enter my inner room to take 
an account of the property. And here 
Justice obliges me to say, that the conduct 
of these Burman officers in this transaction 
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was more humane and civilized than any 
other which I witnessed in Ava. The 
silver was weighed, and laid aside. 
‘* Have you no more?” said one of them. 
‘Search for yourselves,” I replied, “the 
house is at your disposal.” ‘Have you 
not deposited money and jewels in the 
hands of others?” ‘I have no friends in 
this country ; with whom should I deposit 
treasure ?” Where is your watch?” I pro- 
duced an old one of Mr. Judson’s, which 
had been out of use for a long time, but 
which answered their purpose just as well, 
and was the means of preserving a good 
one which I had then about me. ‘ Where 
are your goods, your pieces of muslin, 
handkerchiefs, &c ?” Mr. Judson is no 
merchant: he neither buys nor sells; but 
subsists on the free offerings of the dis- 
ciples of Christ, who collected the money 
which you have taken, to’ build a church 
for the preaching of the gospel. Is it 
suitable to take the property of a Pong- 
yee (priest?”) “It is contrary to our 
wishes,” said Koungton, “but we act in 
obedience to the king’s command.” Even 
our trunks of wearing-apparel they ex- 
amined. I begged that they would not 
take them, as they would be of no use to 
the king, but to us they were invaluable. 
They said that a list only should be taken, 
and presented to his majesty; when, if he 
gave no further order, they should remain. 
They did the same with regard to the 
books, medicines, and most of the fur- 
niture ; and, on presenting the list to the 
king, he gave an order that the things 
should not be taken at present. These 
gentlemen, however, took every thing new 
or curious, and whatever to them seemed 
valuable. When they had finished, I gave 
them tea; and begged the royal trea- 
surer to intercede for the release of Mr. 
After their departure, I had an oppor- 
tunity of going again to the queen’s sister- 
in-law, who informed me that she had 
presented my petition to the queen, and 
that her reply was, “He is not to be 
executed : let him remain where he is ?” 
I felt ready to sink down in despair, as 
there was then no hopes of Mr. Judson’s 
release from any other quarter; but a 
recollection of the judge in the parable, 
who, though he feared not God nor re- 
man, was moved by the impor- 
tunities of a widow, induced me to resolve 
to continue my visits until the object was 
obtained ; but after entreating her many 
times to use her influence in obtaining 
the release of the missionaries, she became 
so irritated at my perseverance, that she 
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‘refused to answer my questions; and told 
* me, by her looks and motions, that it 


— be dangerous to make any further 
offer. 

For. the next seven months hardly a 
day passed in which I did not visit some 
one member of government, in order to 
interest their feelings on our behalf. The 
king’s mother, sister, and brother, each 
in turn, exerted their influence in our fa- 
vour; but so t was their fear of the 
queen, that neither of them ventured to 
make a direct application to his majesty ; 
and, although my various efforts were 
useless as to their grand object, yet the 
hopes which they excited kept our minds 
from sinking, and enabled us to endure 
our long imprisonment better than we 
otherwise could have done. 

The last person to whom I applied was 
the celebrated Bundoolah, just previous to 
his departure for Rangoon. He had 
gained some advantage over the native 
soldiers at Arracan, two hundred of whom 
he had sent as prisoners to Ava. This, 
together with the circumstance of his 
having pbtained two or three thousand 
English muskets, gained him a most fa- 
vourable reception at court; and every 
honour, in the power of the king to be- 
stow, was heaped upon him. He had 
the entire management of affairs, and in 
fact was the real king of the country. 
With fear and trembling I presented to 
him a written petition for the liberation of 
Dr. Price and Mr. Judson; he listened to 
the petition attentively, made some in- 
quiries rélative to our coming to Ava, 
and then saying that he would reflect on the 
subject, added ‘* Come again to-morrow.” 
My hopes were now more sanguine than 
ever, but the morrow dashed them.all, when 
the. proud Bundoolah uttered—“I shall 
soon return from Rangoon, when I will 
release the teachers, with all the other 
prisoners.” 

The war was now prosecuted with all 
the energy of which the Burmans were 
capable. Their expectations of complete 
victory were high; for their general was 
invincible, and the glory of their king 
would accompany their armies. The 
government talked loudly of taking Ben- 
gal, when they had driven the presump- 
tuous creatures from their own territories ; 
and of destroying from the earth every 
white-faced stranger. So great was their 
hatred to the very appearance of a fo- 
reigner, that I frequently trembled when 
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Judson’s prison, I adopted the Burman 
dress altogether. 

Extortions and oppression had now 
become so familiar to us, that we daily 
expected their appearance in some new 
garb or other. metimes, for ten days 
together, I was not allowed to see Mr. 
Judson ; and even then could gain admit- 
tance only after dark, when I was obliged 
to return to our home, two miles, without 
an attendant. 

The means which we invented for com- 
munication, were such as necessity alone 
could have suggested. At first, I wrote 
to him on a flat cake, baked for the pur- 
pose, and buried it in a bowl of rice; and 
in return, he communicated his situation 
on a piece of tile, on which, when wet 
with water, the writing became invisible, 
but when dried, perfectly legible. But 
after some months’ experience, we found 
that the most convenient, and the safest 
mode of writing, was to roll up a chit, 
and put it in the long spout of a coffee-pot 
in which I sent his tea. These circum- 
stances may appear trivial; but they 
serve to show to what straits and shifts 
we were driven. It would have been a 
crime of the highest nature to be found 
making communications to a prisoner, 
however nearly related. 

Bundoolah departed from Ava in all 
the pomp and splendour imaginable, 
commanding an army of between forty 
thousand and fifty thousand men; he was 
to join the prince Thar-yar-wades, who 
had marched some months before at the 
head of an equal number. The first two 
or three reports of the invincible general 
were of the most flattering nature, and 
were most joyfully announced by the firing 
of cannon. Now, Rangoon was sur- 
rounded by the Burman troops. Then, 
the fort on the Pagoda was taken; and 
guns and ammunition sufficient for the 
Burman army, should the war continue 
ever so long; and next, his majesty might 
expect to hear, that not -a white face 
remained in Rangoon! But no such 
report ever came; the cannon ceased to 
fire on the arrival of a boat; and soon it 
was whispered about that the Burmans 
were defeated, and thousands of them 
killed, among whom were many officers ; 
and that Bundoolah and the few that 
remained had fled to Donaboo. With 
what anxiety did we listen for, the report 
“The English are advancing!” for, in the 
arrival of foreign troops, consisted our only 


walking the streets; and that I might not | hope of deliverance. 


immediately be recognized as a stranger, | 


The war now dragged on heavily on 


and sometimes to gain admission to Mr. the part of the Burmans; and, though the 
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king and government continued to supply 
Bundoolah with what he required, yet 
their confidence in him was shaken, and 
their hopes were far from sanguine. 

The news at length came, that the 
English army was advancing, and that it 
was within twenty miles of Donaboo. 
The town was all confusion, and the 
queen began to send away, to a more 
secure place, her immense treasure, It 
was now the 1st of March, the commence- 
ment of the hot season, which, in Ava, is 
peculiarly severe. The white prisoners 
were all put inside of the common prison, 
in five pair of irons each; and where 
they were so crowded with Burman thieves 
and robbers, that they had not sufficient 
‘room to lie down. There were at the 
time near a hundred prisoners, all in one 
room, without a window or hole for the 
admittance of air, and the door was half 
closed. I again applied to the governor 
of the city to allow the missionaries to be 
removed to their former place, or at least 
to let them remain outside of the door 
during the day. I offered him money, 
and promised to reward him handsomely 
when in my power; but all in vain. The 
old man shed tears at my distress; but 
said that it was not in his power to 
comply with my request, for his orders 
were from a high quarter: he had even 
been commanded to execute all the white 
prisoners in private; and, to keep them in 
close confinement, was as little as he could 
do. He ordered, however, that they 
should be allowed to go outside of the 
door to eat their rice; and, when inside, 
to be placed as near the door as possible. 
I was afterwards informed, from good 
authority, that the queen’s brother, Men- 
thogyee, had ordered the governor to 
destroy the white prisoners; but that the 
governor, fearing ie might be required 
by the king, dared not obey the com- 
mand. - ‘ 

The situation of the white prisoners 
was now wretched in the extreme. The 
heat during the day was dreadful; indeed, 
the confined air deprived them of incli- 
nation for food, and their whole appear- 
ance was more that of the dead than of 
the living. I daily visited the governor, 
and continued to entreat him to pity the 
foreigners ; sometimes he appeared to feel 
for us, and seemed half inclined to listen 
to my request; but the fear of Menthogyee, 
doubtless prevented. 

It was now reported that the foreign 
troops had reached Donahoo; and it was 
whispered about that Bundoolah was 
dead. No one at first ventured to say 





this openly; but the report was now con- 
veyed officially to his majesty, who was 
mute with disappointment, while the 
queen smote her breast and exclaimed, 
“Ama, Ama?’ What was to be done 
now? Where could another general be 
found, and from what quarter could troops 
be raised? The prince and Woongyees 
at the Burmese camp, had intimated the 
necessity of making peace; but this was 
too humiliating to be thought of for a 
moment. What!” said one of the 
Woongyees at court, “shall we allow it 
to be recorded in a future history of the 
country, that our glorious king made a 
peace with strangers, and gave them 

of his territory? No, we will die first !” 

The Pagan Woongyee, who had been 
in disgrace for some time, now thought it 
a good opportunity to retrieve his cha- 
racter and regain his influence, He pe- 
titioned his majesty to allow him to go 
at the head of a new army; and_ positively 
assured the king, that he would conquer 
the English, and drive them from Burmah. 
He was immediately raised to the highest 
rank, and all power was committed to him. 
His first object was to manifest his inve- 
terate hatred to every foreigner; and those, 
who had for eleven months esca con- 
finement, now fell into his merciless hands, 
and were thrown into prison, Among 
the number was Mr. Loonoga, a Spanish 
gentleman, who had for twenty years been 
high in the king’s favour, and had done 
all in his power to alleviate the sufferings 
of the foreign prisoners; but he was now 
among them. 

Mr. Judson had now been in close 
confinement, and in five pair of fetters, 
for a month; and, with anguish indescri- 
bable, I saw him sinking under the weight 
of his sufferings. He was taken with a 
high fever. My distress and entreaties 
now prevailed with the governor of the 
city to give a written order to remove Mr. 
Judson from the common prison into a 
little bamboo room, six feet long and four 
wide. I also obtained an order to give 
him medicine, and visit him whenever I 
wished. I had removed into the gover- 
nor’s compound, and was living in a 
bamboo house where the thermometer 
daily rose to 106; but thought myself 
happily situated to be near the prison, 
and allowed to visit Mr. Judson, who 
began now to hope that he should recover 
from the fever, as his situation was so much 
better than before. 

But new and dreadful trials were now 
before us. I had gone in, one morning, 
to give Mr. Judson his breakfast, and 
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intended spending a few hours as usual, 
when the governor, in great haste, sent for 
me. I was agreeably my ong om, on 
appearing before him, to find that he had 
nothing in particular to communicate, and 
that he was uncommonly kind and oblig- 
ing. He had detained me a long time, 
when a servant came in hastily, and 
whispered that the foreign prisoners had 
all mn taken out, and he knew not 
where they were carried. Without speak- 
ing to the governor, I ran down stairs into 
the street, hoping to catch a sight of them ; 
but they were beyond the reach of my 
eye. [ inquired of all whom I met, 
which way the white prisoners were gone ; 
but no one knew. [ returned again to 
the governor, who declared that he was 
aay od ignorant of their fate, and that 
e did not know of their being taken out 
of prison till a few minutes before.. This 
was all false; as he had evidently been 
detaining me, to avoid witnessing the 
scene that was to follow. He also said, 
with a meaning countenance, ‘ You can 
do no more for your husband ; take care 
of yourself.” This was a day never to be 
forgotten. I retired to my little bamboo 
house, and endeavoured to obtain comfort 
from the only true source; but my mind 
was in such a distracted state, that I could 
not steadily reflect on any thing. This 
one thought occupied my mind, to the 
exclusion of every other; that I had seen 
Mr. Judson for the last time, and that he 
was now probably ina state of extreme 
agony. 

In the evening I heard that the pri- 
soners were sent to Ummerapoorah ; but 
what was to be their fate was not yet 
known. The next day I obtained a pass 
from government to follow Mr. Judson, 
with, my little Maria, who was then only 
three months old ; and, with one Bengalee 
servant, set out on my journey. We 
reached government-house at Ummera- 
poorah, and were informed that the pri- 
soners had been sent off two hours before 
to Oungpen-lay, (a place similar to 
Botany Bay,) whither I immediately fol- 
lowed. I found Mr. Judson in a most 
wretched state. He had been dragged 
out of his room the day before ; his shoes, 
hat, and: clothes, excepting his shirt and 
pantaloons, had been taken from him, 
and in his feeble state of health, and in 
the hottest part of the day, had been lite- 
rally driven ten miles with a rope round 
his waist. His feet were torn in such a 
manner, that, for six weeks, he was unable 
to stand. He was nearly exhausted with 
pain and fatigue, when a servant of Mr. 
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Gauger’s who had followed his master, 
took from his head his turban, gave part 
of it to Mr. Judson, who hastily wrapped 
it about his feet, which enabled him to 
— without sinking. He and Dr. 

rice were now chained together; and, 
with the other prisoners, put inside of a 
small wood prison almost gone to decay. 
We afterwards were informed that the 
Pagan Woongyee had sent the foreigners 
to this place, with a design to sacrifice 
them, in order to secure success in his 
contemplated expedition; but the king, 
suspecting him of treasonable intentions, 
caused him to be executed before he had 
time to accomplish his designs. 

I here obtained a little room from one 
of the gaolers, where I passed six months 
of constant and severe suffering. Mr. 
Judson was much more comfortably situ. 
ated than when in the city prison, as he 
had only one pair of fetters; and, when 
recovered from his fever and wounds, was 
allowed to walk in the prison enclosure. 
But I was deprived of every single con- 
venience; and my health, which had 
enabled me to bear severe trials hitherto, 
now began to fail. I was taken with one 
of the country disorders; and, for two 
months, was unable to go to Mr. Judson’s 
prison. Our little Maria, who had just 
recovered from the small-pox, was near 
starving to death, as I could neither obtain 
a nurse nor a drop of milk in the village. 
But our merciful Father preserved us all 
through these dreadful scenes; and at the 
expiration of six months, an order arrived 
for the release of Mr. Judson, and I was 
allowed to return to our house in town. 

The king was much in want of an 
interpreter ; and, from selfish motives, had 
given orders for the release of Mr. Judson, 
who was immediately conducted to the 
Burmese camp, then at Wialown, where 
he remained six weeks, translating for his 
majesty: he was then sent back to Ava; 
and, as a reward for his services, ordered 
back to the Oung-pen, to prison; but 
before the order could be executed, I 
sent* Moung Ing to Koung-tong, who 
was now high in office, and had for a 
long time manifested a disposition to help 
us; and begged that he would intercede 
for Mr. Judson, and prevent his being 
sent again to prison. Koung-tong com- 
plied with my request, offered to become 
security for Mr. Judson, and took him to 





* 1 was then unable to move, baving been ill 
with typhus fever in Mr. Judson’s absence, in 
which I lost my reason, and was senseless seve- 
ral days. 
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his house, where he was kept a prisoner 
at large nearly two months longer. 

The British troops were now so rapidly 
advancing, that the king and govern- 
ment felt the necessity of taking some 
measures to prevent their arrival at the 
capital. They had several times refused 
to listen to the terms which Sir Archibald 
Campbell had offered; but they now saw 
that there was no other hope for the pre- 
servation of the “golden city.” Mr. Jud- 
son was daily called to the palace, and his 
opinion requested in all their proceedings ; 
and the government finally entreated him to 
go as their ambassador to the English camp. 
This he entirely declined; but advised 
their sending Dr. Price, who had no ob- 
jection to going. Dr. Price being unsuc- 
cessful in his mission, on his return Mr. 
Judson was taken by force, and sent with 
him again. Sir Archibald had before this 
demanded us, together with the other 
foreign prisoners; but the king had re- 
fused, saying, ‘They are my people ; let 
them remain.” We then did not venture 
to express a wish to leave the country, 
fearing that we should be immediately 
sent to prison. Mr. Judson communi- 
cated our real situation to the general, who, 
with all the feelings of a British officer, 
now demanded us in a way that his 
majesty dared not refuse; and on the 
2ist of February, after an imprisonment 
of nearly two years, we took our leave of 
the “golden city,” and all its magnifi- 
cence, and turned our faces toward the 
British camp, then within forty miles of 
Ava. 

No one can conceive our joy, when we 
had safely passed the Burman camp; for 
then we felt, indeed, that we were once 
more free, and out of the power of those, 
whose “tender mercies are cruel.” The 
British general received us with all that 
kindness and hospitality for which your 
countrymen are so far famed, provided 
us with every comfort during a fortnight’s 
residence at the camp, and kindly sent 
us on to Rangoon in his gun-boat. We 
deeply feel the kindness of Sir Archibald 
Campbell, for, under the direction of 
Providence, he has been the means of 
delivering us from the iron grasp of the 
Burmese. May God reward him a hun- 
dred times, and prepare him for the future 
enjoyment of heaven ! 

Rancoon, Marcu 22, 1826.—We 
have, my dear Mr. Butterworth, safely 
arrived inf Rangoon, and once more find 
ourselves in the old mission-house. What 
shall we render to the Lord for all his 
mercies ! 
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You will see from the public prints the 
treaty of peace. We intend going to 
one of the places retained by the English 
government, and endeavour once more to 
collect a little church around us. Mah- 
Menlay and her sister we found at Prome; 
they are as pious as ever, and will follow 
wherever we go. 

Burmah will yet be given to Jesus for 
his inheritance! We are not discouraged, 
but think our prospects brighter than ever. 
We shall have as many schools as we can 
support at Mergui or Tavoy, to which 
places the Burmese population are flocking 
in crowds !* 


——@———— 


WITCHCRAFT. 


Av. article respecting the Witch of Endor, 
which appeared in our number for April 
last, having given to many of our readers 
considerable satisfaction, we now present 
them with a dissertation on witchcraft in 
general, which we doubt not will prove 
equally acceptable. 

Witchcraft has sometimes been identi- 
fied with the crime of sorcery, and more 
especially attributed to women. 

Many think there may be some foun- 
dation for what we call fascination and 
witchcraft. We have innumerable in- 
stances and histories to this purpose; 
which it would not be fair to set aside, 
merely because they are not reconcileable 
to our philosophy: but, as it happens, 
there seems to be something in philosophy 
to countenance some of them. 

Indeed, the ridiculous stories which are 
generally told, and the many impostures 
and delusions that have been discovered, 
in all ages, are sufficient to demolish all 
faith in such a dubious crime; if the - 
contrary evidence were not also extremely 
strong. .“ Wherefore, (says judge Black- 
stone,) it seems to be the most eligible 
way to conclude, with an ingenious writer 
of our own, (Spect. No. 117,) that in 
general there has been such a thing as 
witchcraft, though one cannot give credit 
to any particular modern instance of it.” 
Some readers will, however, probably 
dissent from this inference of Mr. Addison, 
and the opinion of the learned judge, and 
incline to consider witchcraft im general as 
a species of imposture.—What the-writers 
in eur of the opinion advanced, as their 
reasons, is as follows: 

All living things, they say, emit effluvia, 
both by the breath and the pores of the 





* From letters received in this country, dated 
Rangoon, 2nd of July last, it appears that Dr. 
Price had returned to Ava. 
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skin. All bodies, therefore, within the 
sphere of their perspiratory or expiratory 
efflavia, will be affected by them; and 
that, in this or another manner, according 
to the quality of the effluvia; and in this 
or that degree, according to the disposition 
of the emittent and recipient parts. 

This indeed is incontestable; nor need 
we produce instances of animals exhaling 
sweet or stinking smells; or of infectious 
diseases conveyed by effluvia, &c., in con- 
firmation of it. 

Now, of all parts of an animal body, 
the eye, we know, is the quickest. It 
moves with the greatest celerity, and in all 
the variety of directions. Again, its coat 
and humours are permeable as any other 
parts of the body, (witness the rays of 
light it so copiously receives.) The eye, 
therefore, no doubt, emits its effluvia like 
the other parts. The fine humours of the 
eye must be continually exhaling. The 
heat of the pervading rays will rarefy and 
attenuate them; and that, with the subtile 
juice or spirit of the neighbouring optic 
nerve, supplied in great abundance by the 
vicipity of the brain, must make a fund of 
volatile matter to be dispensed, and, as it 
were, determined by the eye. 

Here, then, we have both the dart and 
the hand to fling it. The one furnished 
with all the force and vehemence, and the 
other with all the sharpness and activity, 
one would require. No wonder if their 
joint effects be great ! 

_ Do but conceive the eye as a sling, 
capable of the swiftest and intensest mo- 
tions and vibrations: and again, as com- 
municating with a source of such matter, 
as the nervous juice elaborated in the 
brain ; a matter so subtile and penetrating, 
that it is sup to fly instantaneously 
through the solid capillaments of the 
nerves ; and so active and forcible, that it 
distends and convulses the muscles, and 
distorts the limbs, and alters the whole 
habitude of the body, giving motion 
and action to a mass of imert, inactive 
matter. A projectile of such a nature, 
slung by such an engine as the eye, must 
have an effect wherever it strikes: and 
the effect will be limited and modified by 
the circumstances of the distance, the im- 
petus of the eye, the quality, subtility, 
acrimony, &c. of tlie juices, and the deli- 
cacy, coarseness, &c. of the object it 
falls on. 

This theory, it is supposed by many, 
may account for some of the phenomena 
of witchcraft, particularly of that branch 
called fascination. It is certain the eye 
has always been esteemed the chief seat, 
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or rather organ, of witchcraft; though, by 
most, without knowing why or wherefore : 
the effect was apparently owing to the 
eye; but how, was not dreamed of. 
Thus, the phrase, to have an evil eye, 
imports as much as to be a witch. And 
hence Virgil, 

“ Nescio quis teneros oculus mihi fascinat agnos,” 

Again, old bilious persons are those 
most frequently supposed to have the 
faculty; the nervous juice in them being 
depraved and irritated by a vicious habi- 
tude of body, and so rendered more pene- 
trating and malignant. And young per- 
sons, chiefly children and girls, are most 
affected by it; because their pores are 
patent, their juices incoherent, and their 
fibres delicate and susceptible. Accord- 
ingly the witchcraft mentioned by Virgil 
only reaches to the tender lambs. 

Lastly, the faculty is only exercised 
when the person is displeased, provoked, 
irritated, &c., it requiring some extraor- 
dinary stress and emotion of mind td 
dart a proper quantity of effluvia, with a 
sufficient impetus to produce the effect 
at a distance. That the eye has some 
very considerable powers, is past dispute. 

The ancient naturalists assure us, that 
the basilisk and opoblepa kill other ani- 
mals merely by staring at them. If this 
fail of credit, a late author assures us, that 
he once saw a mouse running round a large 
snake, which stood looking earnestly at it, 
with its mouth open; still the mouse 
made less and less circles about. it-; crying 
all the while, as if compelled to it; and, 
at last, with much seeming reluctance, 
ran into the gaping mouth, and was imme- 
diately swallowed. 

Who has not observed a setting-dog ; 
and the effects of its eye on the partridge ? 
The poor bird, when once its eyes meet 
those of the dog, stands as if confounded, 
regardless of itself, and easily lets the net 
be drawn over it. We remember to have 
read of squirrels also stupified and over- 
come by a dog’s staring at them, and 
thus made to drop out of the trees into 
his mouth. 

That man is not secure from the like 
affections, is matter of easy observation. 
Few people but have, again and again, 
felt the effects of an angry, a. fierce, a 
commanding, a disdainful, a lascivious, 
an entreating eye, &c. These effects of 
the eye, at least, make a kind of witch- 
craft. 

Witchcraft prevailed to such a degree, 
both in England and Scotland, in the 
sixteenth ‘century, that it attracted the 
attention of government, under the . reign 
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of Henry VIIIth, in whose thirty-third 
year was enacted a statute which adjudged 
all witchcraft and sorcery to be felony 
without benefit of clergy; and at the 
commencement of the reign of Elizabeth, 
the evil seems to have been very much 
on the increase; for bishop Jewel, in a 
sermon preached before the queen, in 
1558, tells her;—‘‘It may please your 
grace to understand that witches and sor- 
cerers within these four last years are 
marvellously increased within your grace’s 
realm. Your grace’s subjects pine away 
even unto the death, their colour fadeth, 
their flesh rotteth, their speech is be- 
numbed, their senses are bereft; I pray 
God they never practise further than upon 
the subject.” 

Of the prevalence of this delusion in 
1584, we have the testimony of Reginald 
Scot, in his treatise entitled “ The Dis- 
coverie of Witchcraft,” written in behalf 
of the poor, the aged, and the simple, 
as the author informs us; and it reflects 
singular discredit on the age in which it 
was produced, that a detection so com- 
— both with regard to argument and 
act, should have failed in effecting its 
purpose. The mischief, instead of being 
restrained, was rapidly accelerated by the 
publication of the ‘ Demonologie” of 
king James, at Edinburgh, in the year 
1597; and the contagion was promoted 
by the succession of James to the throne 
of Elizabeth. In the year 1603, the 
royal treatise was printed at London, 
with an alarming preface concerning the 
increase of witches or enchanters, “these 


detestable slaves of the devil;” and it | 


was accompanied by a new statute against 
witches, which describes the crime in a 
variety of particulars, and enacts,_ that 
offenders, duly and lawfully convicted 
and attainted, shall suffer death. Regi- 
nald Scot, in the treatise above-mentioned, 
has portrayed at large the character of 
those who were branded with the appel- 
lation of witches, stating the deeds that 
were ‘imputed to them, and the nature of 
their supposed compact with the devil. 
The abode of a witch is admirably - de- 
scribed by Spenser, the description being 
formed from an existing subject :— 

** There in a gloomy hollow glen she found 

A little cottage built of stickes and reedes 

In homely wise, and wall’d with sods around ; 

In which a witch did dwell, in loathly weedes 

And wilful want, all careless of her needes : 

Se choosing solitarie to abide 

Far from all neighbours, that her devilish deeds 
And hellish arts from people she might hide 

And hurt far off unknown whom ever she envide.” 


Faerie QuEEN. 
Scot has, with singular industry, collected 
126.—-voL. XI. 
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from every writer on the subject the mi- 
nutiz of witchcraft,-and he has annexed 
comments, for the purpose of refuting and 
exposing them; whereas James, the 
royal pedant, wrote in defence of this 
folly, and, unfortunately for truth and 
humanity, the doctrine of the monarch was 
preferred to that of the sage. 

The old laws made in England and 
Scotland against conjuration and witch- 
craft are repealed by a late statute of 
Geo. II. c. 5. and no person is now to be 
prosecuted for any such crime. 


en 

BIRTH-PLACE OF CHRIST,—FROM A 
RECENT SURVEY. 
We rode yesterday, accompanied by the 
young Catholic guide, to Bethlehem, a 
distance of about six miles. The way 
led over a barren plain, for some distance, 
till we arrived at. the monastery of St. 
Elias. Bethlehem soon came in view, 
on the brow of a rocky hill, whose sides 
and feet are partially covered with olive- 
trees. On the right, about a mile from 
the village, is shown the tomb of Rachel ; 
it has all the appearance of one of those 
tombs erected often to the memory of a 
Turkish santon. 

We visited the church built by the 
empress Helena : it is large, and rr 
by several rows of marble pillars, but has 
a very naked appearance. Leaving the 
church, and descending thirteen stone 
steps, you are in the place that was for- 
merly the stable where the Redeemer was 
born. There is no violation of consistency 
in this, as the stables in the East are now 
often formed in the same way, beneath 
the surface. Its present appearance is 
that of a grotto, as it is hewn out of the 
rock, the sides of which, however, are 
concealed by silk curtains; the roof is as 
nature made it, and the floor paved with 
fine marble. A rich altar, where the 
lamps are ever burning, is ereeted over 
the place where Christ was born, and the 
very spot is marked by a large silver star. 
Directly opposite to this is another altar, to 
signify the place where the Virgin Mary 
and her child received the homage of the 
Magi: and over it is a painting descriptive 
of the event. 

The second visit we paid to Bethlehem 
was a few days afterwards; and the monks 
being either absorbed in sleep, or in their 
devotions, as we could get no entrance to 
the convent, we found our way again to 
the grotto alone, and remained there with- 
out any intrusion. It is of. small size, 
and not lofty; the glory, formed of marble 

21 
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and jasper, around the silver star, has a 
Latin inscription, “In this spot Jesus 
Christ was born of the Virgin 7 fary.” 
A narrow ge leads to the study of 
St. Jerome; and not far off is shown his 
tomb, near to which are the tombs of St. 
Paula and another pious lad). Ascend- 
ing again, you enter he churches of the 
Greek and Armenian orders, but there is 
nothing particular in either. 

About a mile down the valley towards 
the wilderness, is the field where the 
shepherds kept watch by night, when the 
angels announced ,the birth of our Lord. 
Two fine and venerable trees stand in the 
centre, and the earth around was thickly 
covered with flowers. It is so sweet and 
romantic a spot, and so well suited to be 
the scene of that high event, that it would 
be painful to admit a doubt of its identity. 
At Bethlehem are sold the beautiful shells 
of mother-of-pearl, brought from the 
shores of the Reed Sea: the surface is 
carved with various designs of the last 
supper and the crucifixion, by the inha- 
bitants of the village; and they are pur- 
chased by the 7. Small crosses 
also, cut out of the shells, are carved in 


the same way. The village contains about 
seven hundred inhabitants, who appear to 
live very meanly.—Carne’s Letters, vol. i. 


p. 318. 


—- 


CISTERNS OF SOLOMON. 


At some distance from Bethlehem, and 
in rather a desolate spot, are the cisterns 
or reservoirs formed by Solomon, to sup- 
ply Jerusalem with water, They are three 
in number, and rise up the hill over each 
other, so that the water flows down ina 
full stream from the highest, and descends 
from the lower one into the valley, and 
from thence, assisted by a small aqueduct, 
passes, by a course of seven miles, into 
the city, which it enters immediately by 
a subterraneous passage. cisterns 
are sustained by strong buttresses, of va- 
rious sizes, the lower one being above six 
hundred feet in length; they are evidently 
of the highest antiquity, and stand at 
present very much in need of repair. The 
spring that supplies them is not far off, 
and issues some feet below the ground.— 
From: hence to Hebron is a distance of 
seven hours: it is a large town; and a 
Turkish mosque is built over the cave 
where Abraham and Isaac were interred ; 
but it is scarcely possible to obtain ad- 
mission into the mosque. We repented 
afterwards not having visited this town, the 





most ancient in the Land of Promise,— 
Ibid. p. 321. 


POOL OF BETHESDA, &c. 


The places within the walls of the city, 
which tradition would render sacred, are 
innumerable. Beneath the gate of Beth- 
lehem is shown the spot where Bathsheba 
was bathing when the king beheld her 
from the roof of his palace; and the pre. 
sent tower of David is built on the site 
of the ancient edifice. A smali distance 
within the gate of St. Stephen, that fronts 
Olivet, is the Pool of Bethesda : it is ‘deep 
and dry, the sides and bottom overgrown 
with grass, and containing two or three 
trees. A wretched street leads from this 
to the governor's palace, a spacious and 
rather ruinous building, of Roman archi- 
tecture. In the palace, the monks point 
out the room where Christ was confined 
before his trial; and at a short distance is 
a dark and ruinous hall, shown as the 
judgment-hall of Pilate: a little further on 
is the arch where the Redeemer stood, as 
his judge exclaimed, “ Behold the man!” 
You then proceed along the street where 
Christ bore his cross; in which, and in 
the streets leading up to Calvary, are the 
three places where, staggering under the 
weight, he fell. These are marked by 
three small pillars, laid flat on the ground. 
The very house of the rich man also is 
here, and the spot where Lazarus sat at 
his gate. Our faith had been on the 
wane long before we had accomplished 
the tour of all these places: for on what 
authority, save that of priesthood, can they 
possibly rest, since the ancient city was so 
completely levelled by Titus. 

From scenes that might be doubted, 
it is beautiful to turn to others where the 
faith is confirmed and the imagination 
delighted. Such is the fountain of Si- 
loam: it rises about half way down 
Mount Zion, and gushes, from beneath a 
little arch nearly ten feet below the sur- 
face, into a small pool, about two feet 
deep. This is quite open, and the rocky 
sides of the spot-are cut smooth. On 
the south side a flight of steps leads 
down to it. The water is clear and cool, 
and flows down the mount into the valley 
beneath to a considerable distance. Down 
this romantic valley, watered by the 
stream of Siloé, was my favourite walk ; 
at the head of it the valleys of Hinnom 
and Jehoshaphat meet, and it winds be- 
tween and desolate hills towards 
the wilderness of St. Saba. It was fre- 
quented by few. To the north of the 
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town, and not very far from the walls, is 
the magnificent cavern, called that of the 
prophet Jeremiah. Here, it is said, he 
retired to pour forth his lamentations. As 
far as size, gloominess, and grandeur go, 
it well merits its appellation: it is held 
in no small regard, as the key of the gate 
is carefully kept. No spot could have 
been more suitable to the utterance of the 
woes against the devoted city, and the 
mournful and impassioned feelings of the 
inspired prophet. 

A pilgriny who comes to the city, must 
set no bounds to his faith,as he is shown 
the place where the head of Adam was 
found, the rock on which the martyr Ste- 
phen was stoned, and the place of the 
withered fig-tree; with the milk of the 
Virgin Mary, and some of the tears that 
St. Peter wept on his bitter repentance. 
Beneath a large spreading tree down the 
valley, where the soil is rather elevated, is 
the place where the prophet Isaiah was 
sawed asunder. 

Among the pilgrims was a Servian and 
his wife, who had come a great distance 
from their own country to visit the sepul- 
chre. This poor man was so enraptured 
at what he saw, that he gave forty pounds, 
(great part, no doubt, of his property,) as 
a present to the convent.—An Armenian, 
a man of property, died about this time 
in the convent: the monks, as is the cus- 
tom, took possession of all he had with 
him, and turned his poor servant out, with- 
out ever paying him the wages due from 
his master. 

A curious instance was related to us 
of the uncertainty of regarding too highly 
many of the spots pointed out as sacred, 
by a gentleman whose travels brought 
him to the city about this time. He had 
gone to the summit of Calvary; and his 
mind being deeply affected with the 
solemnity of the scene, he knelt down, 
where the hole of the true cross was 
pointed out to him, and, though no wor- 
shipper of that, yet it served to bring 
vividly to remembrance all that had 
passed around. But in the midst of his 
beautiful reverie and blissful feelings, he 
was suddenly startled by the guide Antonio 
clapping him on the shoulder, with 
‘Signor, signor, this is not the true hole ; 
it is farther on.” In an instant every 
solemn feeling was put to flight, and the 
charm irreparably broken.— Ibid. p. 323. 


TOMB OF Lazarus, &c. 


We chose a delightful morning for a walk 
to Bethany. The path leads up the side 





of Olivet, by the very way which our 
Saviour is said to have descended in his 
last entry into Jerusalem. At a short 
distance are the ruins of the village of 
Bethphage; and half a mile further is 
Bethany. The distance is about two 
miles from the city. The village is beau- 
tifully situated ; and the ruins of the house 
of Lazarus are still shown, and do credit 
to the good fathers’ taste. 

On the right of the road is the tomb of 
Lazarus, cut out of the rock. Carrying 
candles, we descended ten or twelve stone 
steps to the bottom of the cave. In the 
middle of the floor is the tomb, a few feet 
deep, and large enough to admit one body 
only. Several persons can stand con- 
veniently in the cave around the tomb, so 
that Lazarus, when restored, did not, as 
some suppose, descend from a sepulchre 
cut out of the wall, but rose out of the 
grave, hewn in the floor of the grotto. 
The light that enters from above, does 
not find ifs way to the bottom: the fine 
painting in the Louvre, of this resurrection, 
was probably faithful in representing it by 
torch-light. Its identity cannot be 
doubted; the position of Bethany could 
never have been forgotten, and this is the 
only sepulchre in the whole neighbour- 
hood. It is a delightful Sunday after- 
noon’s walk to Bethany. After crossing 
the mounts, the path along the 
sides of a hill, that looks down into a wild 
and long valley, in which are a few scat- 
tered . The view just above the 
village is very magnificent, as it embraces 
the Dead Sea, the valley and river of 
the Jordan, and its embouchure into the 
lake. 

On the descent of Olivet, is shown the 
spot where Christ wept over Jerusalem : 
tradition could not have selected a more 
suitable spot. Up this ascent David went, 
when he fled from Absalom, weeping. 
And did a Jew wish to- breathe his last 
where the glory of his land and fallen city 
should meet his departing gaze, he would 
desire to be laid on the summit of the 
Mount of Olives. — Ibid. 349. 


—_— > — = 
FINGALL’S CAVE IN THE ISLAND 
OF STAFFA. 


Srarra, in Geography, one of the islands 
of the Hebrides, Scotland, is noted in 
natural history for its vast basaltic columns 
and caves. This small island e: 

from the Atlantic ocean, in the midst of 
a spacious bay, formed by several islands, 
of which those of Mull, Icolm-Kill, Col. 
and Tiree, are the chief. In civil govern- 
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ment and jurisdiction it is included in 
the district of Mull, and shire of Argyle, 
and constitutes part of the parish of Kill- 
Nivian. It is about five leagues w from 
the isle of Mull, and three leagues N NE 
from the Icolm-Kill. The form is oblong 
and irregular, and the whole extends 
about one mile in length, and half a mile 
in breadth, with steep and craggy coasts ; 
its sides are entirely bare, and in many 
places it exhibits superb basaltic columns, | 
with various caverns. It is accessible | 
only by a small entrance on the west side, 

where the surface slopes towards the sea; | 
but which will only admit a small boat, 
and that in calm weather. 

The most elevated part of the island is 
over the cave of Fingall, where it is two 
hundred and fourteen feet above the sea, 
at ordinary tides. The greatest length of 
Staffa is about one English mile, and its 
breadth halfa mile. During the summer 
a few cattle are fed on this island, and 
are attended by a herdsman and his family, 
who have a small hut. 

More than half the circumference of the 
island is occupied by grand and regular 
colonnades of basaltics, which are com- 
pletely exposed to the operations of the 
sea: the rest of the island exhibits the 
same basaltic appearances ; but the pillars 
are bent and twisted in various directions ; 
some lying nearly horizontal, and others 
forming segments of circles. The pillars 
are chiefly of five or six sides; but some 
of three, four, or seven. The diameters 
vary from one foot to four feet and a half: 
the surface of the large pillars . is, in 
general, uneven; some are jointed, having 
the upper surface concave, with a cor- 
respondent convexity in the inferior; but 
in many the surface is plain. The spaces 
between the perpendicular prisms are 








filled with a yellow sparry matter, of 
@hich the oxyd of iron, separated from 
the basaltes, with some argyllaceous earth, | 
and specimens of zeolitic crystals, are the 
component parts. Near the landing-place 
the pillars are small, but their magnitude 
increases in the vicinity of the cave of | 
Fingall. 
This natural curiosity of the island is | 
53 feet wide at the entrance, 117 feet in 
height, and 250 feet in length. The arch 
is composed of two unequal segments of 
a circle, which form a natural pediment. 
The mass by which the roof is crowned, 
or rather formed, is 20 feet in thickness 
at its lowest part. It consists of small 
prisms, inclining in all directions, closely | 
cemented with a calcareous matter, and | 


striking contrast with the dark purple 
hexagons formed by the ends of the pillars, 
and exhibit the appearance of mosaic 
work. The bottom of the cave is filled 
with the sea. In very calm weather, a 
boat may sail into it; but if such an 
attempt should be made when the waves 
are in the slightest degree agitated, the 
vessel would be dashed to pieces. The 
only way of entering at such times is by a 
causeway on the eastern side, not more 
than two feet broad, formed by the bases 
of broken pillars, which being constantly 
washed by the spray, is very slippery and 
unsafe. At the further extremity is another 
small cave, which, from certain passages, 
emits an agreeable noise every time the 


| Water rushes into it, whence it has acquired 


the name of the “ Melodious cave.” Be- 
sides the cave of Fingall, there is another, 
exhibiting the same appearances, though 
on a smaller scale. It is situated on the 
north side of the island, and is called the 
* Corvorant’s cave.” 

Staffa, though one of the greatest 
natural curiosities in Europe, or perhaps 
in the world, has been till lately little 
noticed, and indeed scarcely known. 
The first person who called the attention 
of the learned to this singular isle was 
Mr. Leach a native of Ireland; who, in 
the year +772, having been on a visit to 
Morven, in Argyleshire, on a fishing ex- 
cursion, was charmed with the peculjar 
appearance of its rocks, and landed upon 
it. Soon afterwards, Sir Joseph Banks, 
Dr. Van Troil, the learned bishop of 
Linkoeping, and others, in their voyage 
from Iceland, anchored in the sound of 
Mull; and having been informed by Mr. 
Leach of the wonders which Staffa af- 
forded, they visited the island, and an 
account of it was communicated by Sir 
Joseph to Mr. Pennant, who published it 
in his “Tour to the Hebrides.” Since 
that time it has excited the attention of 


| various naturalists, who have given ac- 


counts of it in their respective works : 
among whom, M. de St. Ford and Dr. 
Garnett may be principally mentioned. 


| The former, who visited the British domi- 


nions on a voyage of research, thus ex- 
presses himself respecting Fingall’s cave.— 
“This superb monument of a grand sub- 
terraneous combustion, the date of which 
has been lost in the lapse of ages, presents 
an appearance of order and regularity so 
wonderful, that it is difficult for the coldest 
observer not to be singularly astonished 
by this prodigy, which may be considered 
as a sort of natural palace. I have seen 


zeolitic crystallizations, which afford a | many ancient volcanoes, and I have given 
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descriptions of several basaltic causeways 
and delightful caverns in the midst of lavas, 
but I have never found any thing which 
comes near to this, or can bear any com. 
parison with it, for the admirable regu- 
larity of its columns, the height of the 
arch, the situation, the form, the elegance 
of this production of nature, or its resem- 
blance to the master-pieces of art, though 
art has had no share in its construction.” 
Similar to this are the animated obser- 
vations of the learned prelate before-men- 
tioned.—“ How splendid,” says he, “do 
the porticoes of the ancients appear in 
our eyes, from the ostentatious magnifi- 


cence of the descriptions we have received: 


of them: and with what admiration are 
we seized on seeing the colonnades of our 
moder edifices! But when we behold 
the cave of Fingall, formed by nature in 
the isle of Staffa, it is no longer possible 
to make a comparison, and we are forced 
to acknowledge that this piece of nature’s 
architecture far surpasses that of the 
Louvre, that of St. Peter at Rome, all that 
remains of Palmyra and Pestum, and all 
that the genius, taste, and luxury of the 
Greeks were ever capable of inventing.” 
In Pennant’s Tour in Scotland, 4to. 1790, 
and St. Ford’s Travels, are accounts of this 
island, with plates. 


——_»-—— 


ON THE EXACT ARITHMETICAL CONNEC- 
TION OF THE EARTH’S TWO MOTIONS 
WITH THE VELOCITY OF FALLING 
BODIES. 


Mr. Epirtor, 

Srr,—Since I last intruded on your 
readers a speculation relative to the 
probably immense number of planets 
attached to the solar system, I have deter- 
mined the arithmetical relations and de- 
pendence of the velocity of a falling body 
on the two-fold motions of the earth, 
which motions occasion the fall of every 
body towards the centre. In this deter- 
mination lay the expérimentum crucis, 
which I have long sought, and which 
many eminent mathematicians had told 
me would be the test of their faith in my 
theory of motion, and the signal for their 
conversion from the theories which depend 
on the anti-mechanical miracles of attrac- 
tion, repulsion, &c. &c. 

A very slight exertion of plain common 
sense will lead every one of your readers, 
whether mechanically learned or not, to 
understand the slight data on which the 
solution of this very extraordinary problem 
is founded. The problem is this,— That 
dense bodies fall towards the centre of 





the earth, or any planet, in two-fold 
motions, as local consequences of those 
local motions, and that the velocity of fall 
is the exact arithmetical ratio of the two 
acting forces. 

It follows therefore,—1. That any two 
of these quantities being given, we get the 
third, and that by two well-known quan- 
tities, the diurnal rotation and the fall of 
a body in a second, we determine the 
orbicular velocity and the true distance of 
the earth from the sun. And,—2. As the 
fall is determined by a definite force or 
velocity, so acceleration is limited, and 
cannot exceed the original velocity which 
produces it.* 

With reference to the major problem, 
it should be considered that the motions 
of the earth are of two kinds, absolute 
in the orbit, and relative in rotation, 
The first carries forward the entire mass 
with a velocity of about 98,000 feet per 
second at the calculated distance, and, 
as a translation in space, is an absolute 
motion. But the second is only a relative 
motion of the parts within and upon 
the earth one among another, and as such 
serving to confer relative phenomena 
among the parts. 

In a single motion of rotation in one 
place, all the parts from the centre to the 
circumference have respectively increased 
degrees of force, but in this case of 
motion, the centre is a point of no force. 
If then any part from either side fly off 
by its tangental force, the centre, having 
no force, and being a point determined 
by the balance of the sides, shifts up or 
down, backward or forward, as required, 
by the diminution of either side, and 
hence, by the single motion of rotation 
of a body in one place, a mass is dispersed, 
or tends to disperse. 

Of course it is the momentum of the 
largest side or longest lever, which seems 
to pull the centre, and there is therefore 
a mutual action of the sides, in their 
determination of the centre of their 
rotating motions, which mutual action 
is as the velocity of rotation. 

This being understood, and it is so 
easy, that it is almost easier to understand 
it at once, than to read its elucidation, 
we shall then as easily perceive the 
change of disposition which arises when 
we give such a mass in relative motion, 
a greater absolute motion in space than 
the velocity of the exterior parts in rota- 


* These and many other corollaries, IT have 
printed in‘a sheet of Theorems, at 1s. 6d.; they 
may be had at No. 3, Charing Cross, and of all 
the Booksellers. 
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tion. This in the case of the earth is 
nearly as 64,3 to 1, that is, the absolute 
motion in space, is to the equatorial rela- 
tive velocity as 98,000 nearly, to 1524. 

This new and superadded absolute 
motion now determines and fixes the 
centre with a force in the ratio of the 
two velocities. A relative velocity of 1 
cannot now overcome the absolute velo- 
city of 64,3; and the centre being thus 
a determined point, it cannot be moved 
and shifted by the tangental dispersion of 
either of the sides; and hence the ten- 
dency to tangental dispersion is destroyed 
by a force of 64,3 in the centre, to a 
force of 1 at the equatorial circle: while, 
be it remembered, the opposite hemi- 
spheres, or every opposed part of them, is 
acting and reacting with a force of 1 
through the centre. 

But the earth is not a mere equatorial 
circle, and therefore the velocity or force 
at the surface of the equatorial circle 
does not express the total force of the 
‘ entire surface of a rotating sphere. If the 
revolving area of the equatorial circle 
gives 1524 feet of force or velocity, the 
entire surface, which it is well known is 
4 times the area of any great circle, gives 
1524 4, or 6096, for the total of the 
relative rotating force of the sphere’s 
entire surface. It is then the relation of 
6096 to 98,000, which determines the 
fall of a body, those numbers expressing 
respectively the forces with which the 
opposed parts by the relative motion, 
mutually and conjointly act and react, 
and the determined and uniform velocity 
of the centre, which is now the necessary 
common centre of both motions. 

It is just as though the area of the equa- 
torial circle were made of a plastic material, 
and protruded upward or downward in 
an hemisphere; each hemisphere would 
then be double the area, and two hemis- 
pheres would be quadruple,—then in 
the same proportion that the velocity of 
the equator produced one degree of force 
at the surface, the velocity of four times the 
same surface would produce four times the 
force. Let it be remembered, that we 
are speaking of experiments at the surface, 
and therefore the forces of the surface are 
to be alone considered, and these forces 
are generated by the velocities of por mag 

Now then, if a body on the face is 
surrendered to the unrestrained action of 
the two forces of which every body on 
or connected with the earth is the constant 
patient, the swing or momentum of the 
opposite side pulls it, so to speak, through 
the centre, with a force which is as the 





Architecture of the Dark Ages. 
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force of the centre to that of the whole 
surface, i. e. as 98,000 feet of velocity, 
nearly, to 6096, which is as 16,075 to 1, 
and then we know that 16,075 feet per 
second is the actual mean fall of bodies to 
the earth. 

Of course this determination applies 
to all latitudes, because no latitude is 
detached from the mass of the earth, and 
the conjoint action and reaction passes 
through the equator or centre to all 
opposed parts, while 6096 is a general 
expression for the relative force of the 
whole surface and all its parts. Of course, 
if the sphere is not true, and any part 
revolves more or less than a true sphere, 
then 6096 varies, and varies the result, 
and hence the variable lengths of seconds 
pendulums, Acceleration is a consequence 
of continuous force, till in 13 seconds it 
becomes 6096 feet per second, and then 
the motion is uniform, for the effect can- 
not exceed the cause. 

I need not remark to your arithmetical 
readers, for nature is too simple to require 
abstruse mathematics, that if the velocity 
of the equatorial rotation be multiplied 
by 4, and again by the average velocity 
of a falling body, we get as a product the 
exact velocity of tbe earth’s centre in its 
orbit! Then multiplying this by the 
number of seconds in a year, and dividing 
by 3,14159, and by 2, we get the mean 
distance of the earth from the sun or 
centre of its orbit. This in my “ Theorems” 
I have on these physical data shown to 
be 93,200,000 miles nearly, without 
affecting all the precision which so curious 
a — merits, but as a mere exem- 
plification of my principles. 

I fear to weary your readers, or I would 
add many curious consequences, all in 
accordance with phenomena—as in relation 
to the double tides, the precession of the 
equinoxes, the earth’s rotation, the falling 
back of the moon’s nodes, the progres- 
sion of the line of apsides, &c. &c. but 
I have no desire still more to pique the 
lovers of antiquated philosophy, and it is 
my anxious wish to retire from -these 
profitless discussions, and from the world, 
in peace.—I am, sir, yours, &c. &c. 

R. Paivuips. 

Hyde Park Row, April 20, 1829. 


—_—— 
THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE DARK AGES. 
(Continued from col. 440.) 


I cannor dismiss this subject without 
indulging myself with a relation of some, 
at least, out of the many observations 
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which have occurred to my mind during 
the mvestigation thereof. 

In far the greater portion of the cathe- 
drals belonging to the Saracenic order of 
architecture which I have examined, (ex- 
ceeding thirty,) I observed the following 
characters : 

These cathedrals in general, are founded 
in the form of a cross: I suppose, out of 
reverence to the sacred Person who ex- 
piated the sins of man, by dying u 
this Roman engine of infamy and cruelty : 
for it was equally infamous as it was 
cruel, in the estimation of that community, 
to suffer such a death. The ground-plan 
consists of three parallel aisles, from east 
to west, and one cross aisle, or rather broad 
area, from north to south; which cross 
aisle is considerably nearer to the east 
end of the cathedral than to the west; 
thus forming a cross of the same shape 
as that on which the Redeemer of mankind 
suffered death. 

The position of these cathedrals, as 
well as the parish churches, is, in most 
cases, exactly in accordance with the car- 
dinal points of our sphere: their ‘Jength 
being from east to west, and their breadth 
from north to south. Thus was placed 
the tabernacle, thus was pitched the camp 
of Israel in the wilderness, thus was 
founded the temple at Jerusalem, and 
the pyramids in Egypt; and thus did 
Pyrrhus, who had opportunities of viewing 
the camp of Gilgal, pitch his camp; and 
and in imitation of his, thus did the Ro- 
mans pitch their camps in every part of 
the world. This circumstance is of 
especial use to travellers. If they can but 
behold a church, or even the square tower 
of a church, the cardinal points come out 
at once; and they are imstantly assured 
as to the direction in which they are 
moving. 

The elevation of those cathedrals, pre- 
sents in general three square towers, con- 
siderably elevated above the fabric itself. 
One of these occupies the centre, where 
the middle aisle and the cross aisles meet 
in order to form the cross; and lest its 
walls should obstruct the body of the 
cathedral, this centre tower is surmounted 
upon four piers and arches, which piers 
range with the columns of the side and 
cross aisles, and being hewed into clusters, 
although they are massive, the accordance 
is appropriate. Thus the tower is imper- 
ceptible in the body of the cathedral, and 
the pointed arches, which are the foun- 
dations of its walls, seem a continuation 
of those which form the side and cross 
aisles. The other square towers are 
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founded at the west end; one on the north 
and the other on the south side thereof. 
These three towers generally correspond, 
as to form, but not as to size: the centre 
tower is much more massive and taller 
than the other two; which correspond 
both in form and size. In some cases, 
they are all crowned with battlements 
tall decorated pinnacles, and in others 
surmounted with lofty spires. An im 
mense window generally occupies the 
whole east end, upon which the architect 
pears to have expended all the science 
as well as art in his possession; while two 
lesser windows, of nearly the same form, 
are exhibited in the north and south 
gables, at the ends of the cross aisle: and 
another, of equal size with the two last, 
occupies the whole space between the two 
towers at the west end. 

The division of these cathedrals into 
centre and side aisles, gives great facilities, 
both as to roofing and lighting these im- 
mense edifices. In roofing, the columns 
which separate the centre from the side 
aisles, are piers to pointed arches, which 
crown their capitals, and these are bases 
to solid walls: thus two walls arise, which 
extend from end to end of these fabrics, 
and divide the roof into three parts. 
This division shortens the bearing of the 
principal beams so materially, that they 
are severally only one-third the length 
they would be if the roof was one. This 
is a most desirable attainment in construct- 
ing large fabrics; because it is the long 
bearing of the principal beams whicle 
creates such imminent danger to those who 
occupy the edifice. Numbers of these 
buildings are of such vast dimensions, 
that beams which would reach from side 
to side could not have been procured ; 
and if they could, either whole or by 
splicing, have been extended over the vast 
area which the floor of some of these 
cathedrals occupy, as they must have been 
suspended by their extremities, notwith- 
standing the art of trussing exists in a 
degree of perfection scarcely ever to be 
exceeded, the danger would have been 
extreme. If light was admitted through 
the outer walls only, the side aisles would 
be light, while the centre aisle, which is 
the most important, would be dark: but 
on carrying up the walls which rest upon 
the columns on each side the centre aisle, 
windows may be and are constructed 
therein, which admit light from above to 
fall thereon, and render the centre aisle as 
light as the side aisles. 

Perhaps no form could have been de- 
vised more adapted, than this treble cross 
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to the pompous pageantry of Rome. The | 


magnificent windows at .the east end, 
directly over the altar, fraught with paint- 
ings of legendary lore, the lofty choir, 
immediately adjoining, crowded with 
thrones, canopies, stalls, carvings, niches, 
and statues, finished by the imposing 
screen and elevated organ, dnd accom- 
modated on the right and 
sacristies, vestries, 
amidst the 


in which the frequent change of person 
or vestments predominated; and held 
even elevated minds in trammels, not to 
be shaken off without an effort too great 
for those days of darkness. The centre, 
side, and cross aisles were equally genial 
to those pageant processions, wherein the 
host was elevated, or relics were displayed, 
or the images of the Virgin and saints ; 


Jong, lofty, and spacious, and accessible | 


each from each, not only at their extre- 
mities, but every where between the bases 
of the columns, the longest processions, 
by preconcerted routes, found ample room 
for display and effect therein ; secure from 
inclement storms, and aided by the impos- 


ing architecture which surrounded them. | 


The Protestant cathedral, stripped of this 
unreal, presents a vacancy which it is 
- attempted to fill up by stately monuments, 
erected to the memory of the dead; and 
this would certainly do much _ towards 
effecting the intended object, if genial 
designs were disposed in appropriate 
situations, so as to compose a scientific 
whole: but, alas, in what we now see, 
we behold the fac-simile of a statuary’s 
laboratory; or rather a modern image of 
crudity, reminding us of all the confusions 
launched upon ancient Babel, 


Having examined, with great attention, | 


nomerous remains of extensive edifices 
in every state, from an unroofed fabric 
to a heap of ruins, I have observed a 
striking difference between the wrecks 
of a Grecian and a Gothic structure. A 
semicircular arch, the characteristic of 
the Grecian order, rests upon its two 
extremities; it is therefore suspended in 
air. 
dency to descend perpendicularly; this 
tendency would, if they were not backed 
with solid materials, throw out or throw 
up its two sides, and thrust out its extreme 

ints. Hence we have a_ tendency 
inward, and four tendencies outward, in 
the same arch. This semicircular arch 
also is an erection separate and distinct 
from the wall which rests upon it: and 
no portions of the two have that connexion 


left with | 
shrines, and altars, | 
side-aisles, gave the most | 
imposing effect to those awful ceremonies, | 


The crown of this arch has a ten- | 


in bond, which all the courses of a wall 
| have each with each. Whenever, there- 
fore, an edifice fraught with these arches 
| falls to decay, the large arches, losing their 
| collateral supports, come down into total 
ruin; and in coming down, bring with 
them large portions of the fabric in a 
state of ruin equal to themselves. Thus 
out of a large edifice, a few prominent 
parts only remain; such as a vestibule, 
or staircase, or portico, &c. &c. while 
indiscriminate ruin lords it over all the 
rest. 

A pointed arch, the characteristic of 
the modern Gothic, may be and frequently 
is built up with and bonded into the 
wall: in this case it consists of solid 
ashlar, similar to the wall itself. The 
extremity of every individual’ course of 
ashlar, in an arch thus constructed, has a 
tendency to topple over the preceding 
course, and, thus coming forward, fall 
perpendicularly down the opening over 
which the arch is suspended; but the 
jutting of the two segments at the extreme 
altitude prevents this from taking place 
in the topmost courses; and every indi- 
vidual course of ashlar counteracts this 
tendency in the course below it, from the 
springing to the crown of the arch. There 
is, therefore, very little thrust outward in 
an arch thus constructed : the courses and 
connexion of the segments preserves the 
| equilibrium of the whole: and so long as 

the wall continues upright, the arch, as a 

| component part thereof, continues also. 
| The courses of these arches being all 
horizontal, rest each upon each, perpen- 
| dicularly ; whereas the courses of a semi- 
| circular arch lie in every angle, from a 
horizontal to a perpendicular direction, 
| and every course has a different bearing. 

These causes operate upon a fabric 
passing into a state of ruin, and give to 
each order, features the very reverse of 
each other. While the arches of a Gre- 
cian structure lie, with a large proportion 
of its other members, brought down” by 
their fall, in indiscriminate ruin beneath 
your feet; the arches of a Gothic edifice 
soar above your head, secure in -the ashlar 
wall into which they are built; and form 
objects of veneration, in conjunction with 

the columns on which they rest, impressing 
every beholder with awe at the exalted 
grandeur of the scene. 

Thus it appears, the modern Gothic or’ 
| Saracenic architecture possesses original 
| features; and that, although invented ‘in 
| the dark ages, it is not a modification of 
other orders, but ‘a distinct order, and 
worthy of this distinction. 
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When we behold an edifice of chaste 
architecture and fine proportions, dedi- 
cated to, and wholly set apart for God, 
for the worship of the Only True God, 
and Jesus Christ whom He hath sent, in 
His Spirit, we rejoice in this appropriate 
adaptation of science and art to the very 
object to which the wisdom of gratitude 
would direct the affections of man, viz. 
to the Most Worthy,—the beneficent 
Creator, Redeemer, and Sanctifier cf man- 
kind. From Him hath flowed, from Him 
doth flow, and from Him will flow, for 
ever and for ever, all the good of man: 
to Him, therefore ought to flow, with his 
best affections, in one all-hallowed stream, 
the gratitude of mankind. ‘The gold is 
mine, the silver is mine, and the cattle 
upon a thousand hills; yea, the world is 
mine, and the fulness thereof, saith Jeho- 
vah.” To render up to Him the best, is 
therefore, only to render Him up His 
own; and to withhold it from Him to 
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If christian churches were in after-ages 
erected in the Grecian order, were they 
not desecrated by the idolatrous usages of 
the Romish church, at no distant period 
from their consecration to the Most High 
God? Pictures, relics, ima of Jesus, 
the Virgin Mary, saints and sinners not 
a few, in these were knelt unto, invoked, 
and honoured; and sefvices to these su- 
perseded the sacred word and the holy 
service of the One Lord, He who created 
all things. To say these were not, and 
are not worshipped, is only to say what 
the heathen always declared, and do 
declare unto this day; viz. that they did 
not and do not worship the idol,—the 
wood, the stone, the silver, or the gold, of 
which the idol was composed,—bat the 
god, which, after consecration, they sup- 
posed resided therein. Where then is 
the difference ? 

“But if the Grecian orders of architecture 
were polluted to these vile and debasing 





whom it of right belongs, is a robbery of 
the most serious cast. To desecrate a 
temple built expressly for, and dedicated | 
to the Most High God, by profanation | 
with idols and idolatrous rites, is a con- | 
tempt which we could hardly believe so | 
puny a being as man could be guilty of | 
in the face of the Omnipotent. Yet, 


even this atrocious crime has been per- | 
petrated: such acts did Israel in Jerv- | 


salem itself; and such acts have been | 
committed, not only by the seed of 
Abraham, but by the Gentiles; yea, even 
by men professing themselves to be 
Christians. Man, alas! can therefore, not 
only withhold, but put forth his hand, 
and take from God that which the  gra- 
titude of others had dedicated to Him. 

The Grecian orders of architecture 
were originally polluted by appropriation 
to the worst purposes of idolatry. The 
temples, with their whole suites of apart- 
ments, as well as their courts, were devoted 
to demons; and demon worship through- 
out, in its most obscene and atrocious 
rites and usages, pervaded all these 
edifices: and even the most sumptuous 
mansions were devoted to this debasing 
soir for there the household gods 
ai , a8 within the temple appeared 
the idol or idols to which it wa dedicated. 
In the celebration of these services the 
worst passions of mankind were con- 
tinually pandered to, and the worst actions 
of fallen beings held up to admiration ; 
while the adorations man were ad- 
dressed to demons, or heroes, many of 
whom proved by their acts on earth, that 


purposes, can it be said of the Gothic 
and Saracenic, these are pure? las, 
alas! these have also inherited the baneful 
pollution of former orders; and many of 
them to this day are the very sinks of 
corruption, in countries only divided from 
our own by a narrow strait of the ocean. 


—— 


ESSAYS ON THE STRUCTURE AND ME- 
CHANISM OF THE OSSEOUS SYSTEM. 


(Concluded from col. 440.) 
Essay IX. 


In our last essay, commenting on the ex- 
ternal difference which exists between the 
face of man, and that of the brute, we 
stated that one of the sources of this dif- 
ference depended upon the position and 
form of the jaws. 

If we turn to the human cranium, we 
immediately perceive that the jaws do not 
advance, or that they advance at most in 
a very trifling degree, beyond a line drawn 
perpendicularly from the forehead. In 
some instances indeed, this line is not 
touched ;—a peculiarity strikingly observ- 
able in the heads of the ancient figures of 
gods, or heroes. But when we turn to the 
brute creation, we see in this respect a 
wide difference; the prolongation of the 
jaws exhibiting a marked characteristic — 
To this rule, the ape tribe, although ap+ 
proaching, in general external conformation, 
the nearest to man, offers no exception 
In the human subject, and we believe in 
most species of the ape-tribe, the , 





they were of their father the devil. 
126.—voL. x1. 


jaw 
| consists of two portions ;—but in lower 
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orders, besides these, we find two addi- | 
tional bones, placed in the front, and be- | 
tween the others; they are termed the 
intermaxillary or labial bones, and contain 
the cutting-teeth. In the order rodentia, 
and some others, these bones are so large 
as to constitute the forepart of the mouth, 
concealing in a manner the true maxillary 
bones, and forming also a portion of the 
external boundary of the orbit. 

The lower jaw, in man, at least in the 

adult, consists of one solid undivided bone, 
—but in gate gong it is constituted 
by two portions, united at the apex, (where 
the chin is in man,) by intervening carti- | 
lages and ligaments. The absence of a 
chin, as well as a greater length in propor- 
tion to the cranium, distinguishes it parti- | 
cularly from that in the human subject. 
. The condyles, or processes by which | 
the lower jaw is articulated to the skull, | 
are found to vary according to the nature 
of the food on which the individual lives. 
For instance, in carnivorous animals, their 
form and situation are such as to prevent 
rotating motion, permitting it only in a 
vertical direction ;—while in most grami- 
nivorous animals, they are rounded, and | 
their construction and mode of articulation 
are such, as to admit of motion at once | 
hingelike and rotating, thus enabling the | 
animal to grind its food into pulp or 
powder. 
. In the order rodentia, we find the lower 
jaw capable toa certain extent, of retrac- 
tion and protrusion, and by this means the 
powerful teeth are capable of being applied | 
the more effectually, and with the greater 
precision, to the hard substances, as bark 
or nuts, which, to many of these animals, 
afford their principal food. 

In man, the lower jaw admits of con- 
siderable facility of motion in almost every 
direction, and its construction is such as to 
fit it for the multiform kinds of food upon 
which he subsists. 

We have thus sketched briefly the chief 
of those. causes, ~which occasion that ex- 
treme difference in the general contour of 
the skull, observable not only between the 
lower classes and man,—but which con- 
stitute also grounds of difference between 
the orders and species of which that ‘class 
consists. It is true, that if we were to 
descend to minutie, we should find many 
other points upon which the comparative 
anatomist might long expatiate ;—but these 
neither the nature nor limits of our plan 
will permit us to notice, We must not, 
however, pass from the consideration of 
this part of our subject, without pausing 
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of the teeth, especially as they vary in 
number and figure in the quadrupeds of 
every different order. 

The teeth are fixed firmly into the jaws, 
by means of fangs or roots, and covered 
with a beautiful white enamel of great 
hardness. They are not solid throughout, 
but have a canal proceeding from the ex- 
trémities of the roots into the body, through 
which a nervous filainent and minute artery 
are transmitted. 

In man, the ‘teeth, from the differences 
observable in their shape and use, are di- 
vided into four classes: namely, incisores 
or cutting teeth;—cuspidati or canine 


| teeth ;—bicuspidati, or teeth with double 


points; and molares or grinders. Their 
number is as follows;—in each jaw, four 


_incisores,—two cuspidati,—four bicuspi- 


dati,—and six molares. 

In the various orders of the mammalia, 
the teeth both in shape and number vary 
exceedingly, and have an especial reference 
to food and habits, more or less obvious, 
save in a few instances, in which certain 
relationships invariably occurring between 
the teeth and the general structure of the 
system, (as we have noticed previously in 
ruminating animals,) cannot be satisfactorily 
accounted for. 

In taking a survey of the human race, 
we shall perhaps be surprised at the great 
variety which the cranium presents, with 


‘respect to shape and general expression. 


Among all the inferior animals, in the in- 


_ dividuals of the same species, especially in 


those unreclaimed from their state of nature 
and freedom, similar differences are scarcely 
to be observed ;—at all events, they do not 
prevail to so unlimited an extent as in the 
human race. 

But as, among the individuals of the 
same species in the brute creation, there is 
not, generally speaking, that variety in dis- 
position’ and instinct, so this variety of 
shape and expression is hardly perhaps to 
be looked for. 

It is most probable, we think, that the 
shape and contour of the skull are prima- 
rily modelled in infancy by the pressure of 
the expanding brain.—If, therefore, a dif- 
ference in disposition and talents be con- 
nected, (and it certainly must be allowed,) 
with the organization of the brain, we may 
rationally expect all that endless variety in 
size and contour, which is ever to be seen 
around us. 

But besides natural talents and dispo- 
sition, education also may be supposed to 
have a considerable share in modifying the 
figure of the skull, in as much as we may 
believe it to affect the organ it encloses.— 
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Our readers must not, however, suppose 
that we intend to advocate the doctrine of 
Gall and Spurzheim, in which it is main- 
tained that the dispositions or capacities 
of individuals, intimately connected, as 
they may be, with organic conformation, 
are, in their peculiarities and extent, de- 
noted by external signs upon the skull,— 
and that these signs are certain enlarge- 
ments or elevations, from a consideration 
of which, the bent of mind, or intellectual 
powers of an individual, may be surely 
predicted. Such is not our meaning. It 
is simply this,—that as in natural mental 
endowments and peculiarities, as well as 
in education, the individuals of society 
differ more or less, but still differ; so also, 
is there a difference in the skull, as it re- 
spects its general contour. No two skulls 
are exactly alike,—and connected as the 
general form may be with disposition, or 
the results of education, we must not be 
understood as asserting that the brain con- 
sists of an assemblage of organs or parts, 
each of which is connected with some one 
power or passion, which predominates 
more or less, according to the increased 
or imperfect development of its peculiar 
organ. 

This, however, is, if we clearly under- 
stand it, the doctrine of Gall and Spurz- 
heim ;—they have divided the skull into 
humerous distinct portions, as covering 
these various organs of the brain, to each 
of which some mental peculiarity or 
power, or some passion, is assigned, and 
from which it derives its distinguishing 
appellation. Thus one portion of the skull 
is said to be the organ, or rather the situ- 
ation of the organ, of pride; another, of 
resolution, or locality, or murder, according 
to the experience and discrimination of the 
craniologist. 

It must not, however, be supposed that 
we object tothe system of these ingenious 
philosophers without a reason ;—for, setting 
aside the air of impossibility which it 
carries on its face, there is one fact which 
militates so strongly against it, as to form 
what appears to us an almost insuperable 
objection ;—namely, the variableness in 
the distance which the two tables of the 
skull are separated by the intervening can- 
celiated structure, so as to occasion per- 
petual confusion, and baffie the endeavours 
of the inquirer, who would build his sys- 
tem on the most repeated examination of 
the skull externally. So great, indeed, and 
indefinite is the variation in this respect, 
that while in one instance they may be 
(as we ourselves have seen,) separated by 
more than half an inch,—in another, they 





are even attually in contact.—Besides this, 
the tables or lamine themselves differ as 
much in thickness;—to which may be 
added, that the deep furrows which the 
convolutions of the brain occasion on thé 
inner surface of the internal table, are not 
to be identified externally on the surface 
of the skull, by corresponding elevations, 
To these and’ many other circumstances, 
the advocates of the craniological system 
seem not to have paid any serious atten- 
tion. Ingenuity and novelty are sure to 
attract,—but time and slow experience are 
the tests of truth. 

Between the general contour of the skull, 
and the expression of the features and forin 
of the face, there is however an harmonious 
concordance,—a oneness, which is to be 
felt rather than described. As it regards 
the differences in the general contour of 
the osseous structure of the face, these, 
though not so observable as in the skull, 
nevertheless occur, so that the whole pre- 
sents an unity and harmony of expression, 

Independently of the variations in the 
form and contour of the skull, connected 
with intellect, or resulting from education, 
and which may be termed individual, there 
are also national distinctions. Among 
different nations, differences in the peculiar 
cast of countenance, and form of the skull 
and face, may almost always be observed ; 
and if the several kingdoms of Europe do 
not present these dissimilarities in so 
striking a light, it is probably because they 
have all in a great measure originated from 
the same source, or become gradually in- 
termingled and blended together. And 
yet, although perhaps, with respect to the 
shape of the skull itself, differences of a 
character truly national cannot here be 
traced, it must be however allowed, that in 
the cast of expression, and contour of the 
face, to a certain extent, these may gene~ 
tally be remarked, 

But let us survey the broad divisions’ of 
the globe ;—let us glance at the Asiatic, 
or African, the native of Australasia, or of 
the islands of the Southern Sea, and the 
justness of our observation is at once estab- 
lished. Compare any one of these with 
the European, compare them among them- 
selves, and we find not only the cast and 
expression of the living countenance dif- 
fering in a strong and peculiar manner, 
but the bones also of the skull and face 

resenting varieties in general: shape and 
— equally striking and remarkable. 
The height or breadth of the skull, the 
form of the forehead, the position of the 
orbits, the magnitude of the cheek-bones’ 
and lower jaw, are the principal: points. in 
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which this difference exists. ‘To convey, | derable length, yet, from its comparative 
however, an accurate idea of these differ- | lightness, it cannot in general be more than 
ences, without presenting either specimens | sufficient to counterbalance the hinder 
or drawings to our readers, is impossible; | of the cranium. In the bird, the h is 
we ean, therefore, only recommend those comparatively small; the number of ver- 
who may feeb interested in the subject, to | tebre of which the neck is composed, toge- 
consult the plates of Cowper, or visit the | ther with the method of their construction 
Museum of anatomy, and there place in | and attachments, allowing to it the utmost 
contrast the skulls of the English,—Rus- | facility of motion. 
sian,— Turk,—Negro,—Hindoo,—Ancient | In the human race, and throughout the 
Egyptian,— Greek,— Caribbee,— and na- | whole chain of the brute creation, the posi. 
tive of Australasia; in which the national | tion as well as the form and contour of the 
distinctions are obvious and striking. | head accords in unison with the structure, 
The position of the skull, and the relative figure, and design of the whole body. In 
situation of the articulating processes by , this respect no animal could suffer an alte- 
which it is affixed to the spine, constitute a | ration, without an incongruity never observ- 
mark of difference between man and the | able in nature; hence, as one part of the 
inferior animals, which we must not omit | frame reflects the rest, from an inspection 
to notice. In the human species, the skull | of the skull, or a part of it, the general 
is. exactly equipoised upon the spine, the | figure of the body, and consequently the 
centre of its basis being the point of union ; | habits and leading instincts of the animal, 
thus in the erect position the head is ba- | may be readily ascertained. Thus, through 
lanced on the neck with the slightest effort the various classes and orders of animals, 
of the muscles; but in the race of quadru- | there are general rules which are never 
s, although perhaps the ape tribe may broken, concordances from which there is 
ve some claims to be considered as an | no deviation. 
exception, the articulating processes, instead | We have now completed our sketch of 
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of being placed, as in man, in the centre 
ef the base, are situated completely at the 
back of the cranium, so that the head de- 
pends, requiring for its support, constant 
and considerable muscular exertion. The 
muscles therefore of the neck are large and 


strong, (and this the more especially in | 
ferocious animals, as the wolf and tiger,) so | 


as to enable them to bear away their prey 
with facility. 
The muscles of the neck in man, though 


marked and distinct, are small, and adapted | 
merely for moving the head, and turning it | 


in various directions ;—they are not power- 


| the structure and mechanism of the Osseous 
| System. It is merely an outline; for we 
| have forborne to enter into a separate and 
| minute detail of all the parts composing it, 
or to investigate particulars which can only 
| be studied in the school of anatomy. Our 
aim has been, to give a general idea of the 
principles upon which this beautiful fabric 
is constructed, to point out its fitness for its 
| intended uses, and to shew the concordance 
which prevails among its several portions. 
It would indeed have been easy to ex- 
tend and amplify our remarks, and 
_on our researches to an almost indefinite 





ful—because great strength would at once | length,—but then, instead of affording in- 
be useless, and incompatible with grace or formation to our readers, instead of giving 
symmetry. The contour of this part of the | them a succinct idea of the general plan, 
body, and its manner of supporting the head, | we should have led them into a labyrinth, 
add. much to the beauty of the human | the intricacy of which would confuse and 
figure,—a circumstance to which the an- | not instruct, and which they would feel no 
cients paid particular attention ;—hence, in | inclination to re-enter. We cannot con- 
the air of grandeur, which so much distin- clude without expressing a hope, that while 
guished the busts of their statues, as well as | contemplating a subject so replete with skill 
in the peculiarly graceful. manner in which | and wisdom, they have seen His power 
the head surmounts the neck, varying in | and goodness, whose care is over all that 
minuter details in the demigod, the philoso- | He has created. Well has the Psalmist 
pher, and the gladiator, is their excellence | written, “ The works of the Lord are great ; 
unrivalled. sought out of all them that have pleasure 
- In the position of the head, and the situ- | therein.” 

ation of the articulating processes by which | But in our researches through the book 
it is conjoined to the neck, the feathered | of nature, how often is its great Author for- 
tribes a more nearly than the brute | gotten! such, however, we trust has not 
mammala to man. In several species the | been the case on the present occasion, On 


skull is almost perfectly equipoised; for | opening any one page, our readers could 
although the beak may project to a consi- not but have seen the mystic characters in 
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which His name is inscribed. Science is 
the handmaid of Religion ; and he who, in 
his researches after knowledge, contents 
himself with a consideration of merely 
second causes, leaves half his work undone. 


Hammersmith. W. Martin. 
A a 


THE SLAVE SHIP. 

“ Hear this, ye senates, hear this truth sublime, 

He who allows oppression shares the crime.” 
A VESSEL touched at the coast of Guinea, 
the crew of which were, or feigned to be, 
suffering greatly for want of provisions, and 
the kind-hearted, unsuspicious natives came 
down in great numbers to the ship, bring- 
ing with them the fruits of the country, and 
other things acceptable to the distressed 
strangers. The Europeans would not take 
their presents without making them others 
in return, and a sort of commerce was 
established between the Africans and the 
white people. The former were ready to 
barter the most valuable goods. they pos- 
sessed, for things of little intrinsic worth, 
such as knives, looking-glasses, beads, and 
other trifles. Every day served to impress 
the natives with additional confidence, till 
at.length they viewed their correspondence 
with the white men, as being the happiest 
circumstance that could have transpired for 
them. They came on board the vessel 
without the least distrust ; and if they felt 
any regret, it was on account of the proba- 
ble departure of the strangers. 

The negro village which more especially 
held intercourse with the Europeans, con- 
sisted of about a hundred huts, in which 
were not less than six hundred inhabitants 
including children. The name of the chief 
was Morambo, and that of his wife Zilla ; 
they were remarkable for conjugal affec- 
tion, and love for their infant offspring, a 
boy and a girl. It was, perhaps, in the 
first instance, in obedience to the com- 
mands of their chief, that the natives came 
down to the coast to supply the wants of 
the white men, rather than from direct con- 
fidence in the formidable visitors, who, ac- 
cording to their ideas, had risen out of the 
distant ocean. Morambo indeed sought 
every means of removing their distresses, 
and endeavoured by the kindest offices of 
genuine humanity to conciliate their esteem. 
When the chief beheld the captain of the 
ship caressing his boy, his joy was at its 
height, and his confidence complete; he 
blessed the heart of the white man who 
eould feel such brotherly affection for the 
children of Orissa. 

The whites had so completely wrought 
upon the credulous sensibility of the Afri- 
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cans, that the time of their departure, which 
was shortly to take place, was regarded by 
the latter with feelings bordering on despair. 
A few days before the period: of separation 
arrived, they visited the ship in a company, 
and entreated their friends not to depart till 
they had once more joined them in the 
feast and the dance. Their request was 
acceded to, and the following day appointed 
for the farewell entertainment. 

All the luxuries of uncivilized nature 
were collected, to enrich the strangers’ last 
feast ; and amidst their mirth and festivity, 
the tear would start into the eyes of the 
Africans, whenever any little incident called 
more immediately to their recollection, the 
ae for which they were assembled, 

orambo led the king of the water-palace, 
(for so he called the captain of the vessel, ) 
to the different spots which they had visited 
together: “We shall converse with each 
other no more, my friend,” said the African, 
“nor sit any more in these pleasant shades 
at evening; in afew hours you will have 
spread those mighty wings, that will again 
carry you beneath the distant waters from 
which you rose.” 

The sun was resting his dilated orb on 
the verge of the horizon, the Europeans and 
Africans were engaged in the dance, and 
Morambo with his wife Zilla was sitting 
beside the captain, who held: their boy in 
his arms, and. seemed to treat him with 
unusual tenderness. Suddenly a gun from 
the vessel was fired. The Africans looked 
alarmed, and for a moment suspended their 
festivities. Zilla snatched her child from 
the captain, and the eagle eye of Morambo 
threw its lightning glance on their com- 
panion, who betrayed no emotion. Silently 
the chief resumed his seat, and beckoned 
Zilla to do the same. She did so, but 
clasped her boy still closer to her breast. 
The dance commenced again, but the hila- 
rity of the feast was gone, and the Africans 
regarded each other with fear and astonish- 
ment. 

The extreme edge of the sun was just 
sinking behind thé distant mountains. 
Morambo sat thoughtful and silent,’ and 
Zilla’s tears coursed down her cheeks, and 
fell upon her child. Another gun was 
heard. Morambo ng upon his feet, 
and raised up the almost fainting Zilla. 
“Go, Zilla,” said he, “ haste to our dwell- 
ing, and find the other child ; Orissa, pro- 
tect us! we are betrayed, Zilla!” 
guns were now fired in quick succession, 
and the Africans all fled towards their habi- 
tations. Suddenly one simultaneous shriek 
of terror and despair burst from the natives : 
“The huts are in flames!” exclaimed a 
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hundred voices, and the wasting element 
was seen spreading with inconceivable 
rapidity over the whole village. Morambo 
perceiving too late the treachery of the Eu- 
ropeans, was on the point of rushing on the 
captain, when his arms were seized, and he 
was loaded with irons. Being thus carried 
on board the ship, he presently saw all his 
followers brought likewise in chains, and 
driven into the lower part of the vessel. 
But he was like a lion raging in the toils 
of the hunter, when he saw his beloved 
Zilla inhumanly loaded with fetters, and 
dragged along by the white men, towards 
the same quarter of the ship with the rest. 
“‘ White man,” exclaimed he, almost suffo- 
cated with rage and anguish, “* White man, 
think not Orissa has no care for his chil- 
dren, he will punish your treachery,—yet 
give me my Zilla, and I will not curse you 
—see they have already wounded her arm 
with the fetters—Christian, have mercy— 
hear that shriek—Oh, Zilla, Zil—:” He fell 
senseless at the foot of the mainmast, to 
which he was chained, and his inhuman 
captors were sufficiently merciful to leave 
him in this state of forgetfulness. The un- 
happy Africans were all secured in the hold 
of the vessel, the anchor was then weighed, 
and the ship stood away with a fair breeze 
for the West Indies. 

Swiftly over the billows of the Atlantic, 
the proud vessel flew along. But on the 
fourth day of her passage, the man at the 
mast-head gave notice of an approaching 
storm. He pointed out the hardly perce 
tible ox-eye, which was hovering on the 
distant horizon, the sure forerunner of a 
tempest. The ominous speck gradually 
rose in the sky, increasing in size, and 
already congregating round it those black 
masses of vapour, which were shortly to hurl 
their vengeance on the floating shambles. 

A rushing hurricane swept round the 
vessel, tearing away her sails and cordage, 
and rocking her frightfully over the abyss 
which opened in the waters. The thunder 
roared in one continuous peal, and the light- 
nings seemed to strike through the ocean to 
the centre of the earth. Shrieks, groans, 
exclamations of despair, and horrible im- 

recations of vengeance, issued from the 
ower parts of the vessel, where the Africans 
were confined. Morambo, who continued 
chained to the mainmast, at one moment 
called on the name of Zilla, then with a 
burst of frenzy invoked Orissa to exhaust 
his most dreadful vengeance on the white 
man. The captain and his crew, pale with 
terror, consulted as to the best measures that 
could be taken for the preservation of the 





ship. They.came to the horrible determi-° 
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nation of casting overboard all the slaves, 
and suffering the vessel, thus lightened, to 
be tossed at the mercy of the waves, hoping 
that she might eventually ride out the storm. 

One by one the miserable wretches were 
released from the hold, and no sooner did 
they arrive on the deck, than their inhuman 
masters cast them headlong into the furious 
waters. Yet none struggled with his execu- 
tioners, or uttered a prayer for mercy. In 
the pauses of the storm, the splash of their 
bodies falling into the ocean struck the ear, 
but nothing more was heard or seen of them. 

A shrill shriek burst from the under part 
of the ship, and in an instant Zilla fad 
flown across the deck, and was in the arms 
of Morambo. They embraced each other 
with wild delight, their tears mingled, they 
called on each other’s name ; their miseries 
were at an end. Slavery might be en- 
dured, death was not terrible, they were 
once more united. Morambo uttered a 
broken prayer to Orissa, that he would turn 
- heart of the white man, and not destroy 

im. 

Heaven opened—the mountains of waters 
were illuminated—a bolt of fire descended 
upon the vessel. The captain and his fol- 
lowers discontinued the work of destruction, 
and, crowding into the boat, left the re- 
maining Africans in the flaming ship. Mo- 
rambo, in a voice of madness, called to the 
captain to take in Zilla, but his words were 
lost in the roar of waters, the thunder peals 
and the successive discharge of the ship’s 
guns, as they became heated by the flames. 

The captain before leaving the vessel had 
inhumanly ordered the hatch-way to be 
secured, to prevent the Africans rushing at 
once upon deck, and —. into the boat, 
which would immediately have sunk on 
being so over-loaded. Dreadful were the 

ans and curses that issued from this den 
of death. Amidst all the raging of the 
storm they were heard ; and when the war 
of elements for a moment subsided, sounds 
of more than mortal anguish and despair 
were echoed through the waste of waters. 

Morambo, still chained to the remnant of 
the shattered mast, stood like a statue. His 
folded arms enclosed Zilla. His eagle eye 
threw a wild indefinite glance over the 
dreadful scene. He was insensible alike to 
the tears, the caresses, the shrieks of his 
beloved. 

The flames had communicated to every 
part of the vessel. The feeble cries of the 
suffocating wretches in the hold, were heard 
no more. Morambo and Zilla alone 
continued to live. The flames were’ fast 
gathering round them, and in a few minutes 
they must be consumed. 
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Zilla seemed for a moment to gasp for 
breath, and in the next her head sunk upon 
the bosom of her husband, her arms let go 
their hold of him, and she hung lifeless in 
the iron grasp of Morambo. 5 

A broad fiame of light darted from the 
water to the very heavens, and was suc- 
ceeded by an explosion which terminated 
with its dreadful sounds the horrible catas- 
trophe. Scattered remnants of the ship 
were afterwards seen floating on the waves, 
but the spirits of Morambo and Zilla had 
ascended to the of Orissa. 

The boat’s crew after their departure from 
the ship were tossed about for some days, 
ex to the inclement weather, and suf- 
fering all the extremities of hunger and 
fatigue. As their strength failed, the weaker 
were thrown overboard by the rest, to lighten 
the boat, and thus became .a prey to the 
waters. Of those who reached shore some 
were killed by the natives, and others died 
for want of the common necessaries of life. 

This tale of the sea is still remembered 
by the Africans, and they point out to their 
children the distant horizon, beyond which 
the powerful Orissa stretched his arm to 
punish the perfidy of the white man, and 
avenge the wrongs of Morambo and Zilla. 

London. Tuomas Rose. 


——_-——— 
MELANCHOLY FATE OF TWO BROTHERS. 
(From Lieutenant Brand’s Voyage to Peru.) 


“ Joun and George Robertson, two bro- 
thers, after buffeting about South America, 
trying various schemes to invest their little 
property to the best advantage, decided on 
settling at the island of Mocha, with the 
intention of establishing a seal-fishery, and 
cultivating some parts of the island, which 
is very prolific in its natural produce, and 
by the labour of man might, from its situa- 
oo and capabilities, be made.a little para- 
e. 

“ With this object in view, they procured 
four others, adventurers like themselves, 
and purchased a whale-boat, with all other 
things requisite for such an undertaking ; 
they then freighted a vessel, called the Val- 

iso, commanded by a Dane, an 

s—n, for the purpose of carrying them 
to their destination. "TWhen off the island, 
it fell calm, but being anxious to get on 
shore, they left the vessel in order to pre- 
pare for the reception of the venture which 
was to stock their little kingdom, the cap- 
tain promising to land every thing as soon 
as he was close enough in. Poor, unsus- 
pecting fellows! how little did they dream 
of the disasters which awaited them... It 
may easily be imagined the golden pros- 
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ogy | pictured to their imaginations on 
ing in those dominions of which 
they were the sole , and the light 
hearts with which prepared to fix out 
a spot for the reception of their goods, 
being their all in the world. After work- 
ing like horses all the day, they lay down 
to rest under the canopy of Heaven, trust. 
ing to rise with the sun, and renew their 
labours, The day dawned, and the sun 
rose, with a fine breeze, but no vessel—no 
Valparaiso was in sight.—Scarcely believ- 
ing what they saw, nor daring to utter what 
they felt, they ran to the highest hills in the 
different parts of the island, in hopes of see- 
ing her; but in vain did they stretch their 
longing eyes to catch a glimpse of all their 
hopes. She was gone! Nothing was to be 
seen round the boundless horizon. Sea and 
sky were all that met their view. The ves- 
sel was gone, and with her all their pros- 
pects and golden dreams vanished. 

*¢ In this forlorn situation, a consultation 
was held as to what should be done, when 
it was decided that one brother, with the 
crew, should take the boat, and cross over 
to the main land, and, if possible, ascer- 
tain at Valdivia what had become of the 
vessel and cargo. The other brother was 
to remain behind, to keep ion of the 
island, and the few things they had landed. 
George embarked with the crew, leaving 
John on the island. Trusting that Provi- 
dence might protect them, they put to sea 
in their open boat, and reached Valdivia in 
safety, a distance of about thirty-five miles, 
where they soon learnt that the Dane had 
landed, and spread a report of not being 
able to reach Mocha, that he had sold all 
their property, and gone in the vessel they 
knew not where—this was a death-blow to 
all their prospects. Nothing now remained 
for poor George but to convey’this mourn- 
ful intelligence back to his brother, who, 
it may bé supposed was most anxiously 
awaiting the result of his mission, indepen- 
dent of anxiety for his. personal safety, 

“They embarked again in their little 
boat, and with most sorrowful hearts put 
out to sea, in order to return to their soli- 
tary island. They had not been launched 
many hours upon the deep, when the clouds 

to lower, and the sea to rise in trou- 
bled motion, which showed every indica- 
tion of a coming storm; the wild gulls flut. 
tered over their unprotected heads, and 
screaming with affright, seemed to confirm 
what their hearts foreboded, that the gale 
was nearthem. Fierce lightning began to 
play about the blackened horizon, and the 
distant thunder roared sullenly amidst the 
gathering clouds, seeming to warm them, 
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not to proceed further, To fly was now 
their only chance of safety; they turned 
their little bark, in hopes of escaping, but 
the cold wind reached them—for when a 
ship is overtaken in a squall, the wind from 
it generally blows very cold. 


It came resistless, and, with foaming sweep, 

Upturn’d the whitening surface of the deep ; 

And swift and fatal as the lightning’s course, 

Thro’ the torn mainsail burst with thundering 
force. 


“The fury of the elements had over- 
taken them, they scudded like the wind 
till the raging storm tore away her mast. 
Thunder, lightning, sea, and gale now 
came upon them with redoubled force. 
Their mast gone, she became unmanage- 
able: a sea struck her, when she broached 
to, and filled; another, and she foundered. 
Vain were their struggles and cries for 
help ; the waters closed around them, and, 
in sight of Valdivia, every soul perished. 

“Poor George Robertson, thy sorrows 
are over; but, alas! where is thy brother? 
what is he doing? where are his thoughts? 
anxiously, most anxiously, awaiting thy 
arrival. ‘Let L—s—n read this, and 
tremble.’ The situation of John Robertson 
on the island may be more easily imagined 
than described. Day after day rolled on, 
and week after week; month succeeded 
month, yet no brother appeared. Wander- 
ing up and down the island, straining his 
longing eyes towards the horizon, picturing 
every speck a sail to his bewildered imagi- 
nation, thoughts would intrude’ on his 
fancy, that harrowed up his soul, and in- 
creased his anxiety almost to frenzy, till 
he was reduced to that state of mind, by 
his own account, that death would have 
been a release to him. At last, while sit- 
ting at his daily station, the pinnacle of a 
rock, absorbed. in gloomy melancholy, a 
sail ap ! Nearer and nearer she came, 
she stood direct for the anchorage, a boat 
left her, and landed. Thank heaven, (he 
cried) it must be my brother returned with 
all our lost property. Breathless with an- 
xiety, he flew down to the beach ; but pic- 
ture his dismay when, instead of finding 
his brother as he fondly anticipated, he fell 
into the hands of a gang of pirates, robbers, 
and murderers. ‘ Read on, L—s—n, read 
what thou hast been the cause of!’ They 
pacens him, stripped him, and made 

im a prisoner. Thus, in the space of one 


short quarter of an hour was this poor man, 
from being elated with the prospects of 
embracing his brother, recovering all his 
lost property, and conceiving himself re- 
sn to all that could make him happy, 
doomed to hear of his brother’s death, his 
property irretrievably lost, all his hopes on 
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earth blighted, himself stripped and plun- 
dered of all that remained, and a prisoner, 
loaded with chains, on board a pirate. So 
far are the circumstantial facts of the his- 
tory of these two unfortunate brothers. 
Shortly afterwards, John found means of 
making his escape, and is now a wanderer 
in Chili; said, from his misfortunes, to 
have given himself up to drinking, and 
almost to despair, which has brought on 
temporary derangement, and which at 
times during his fits of madness is dread- 
ful. His only wish appears to be revenge 
—deep and dire revenge on the author of 
his misfortunes. Poor fellow! may the 
Lord have mercy upon him, and save him 
from committing the horrid crime which he 
meditates. “Revenge will come in time— 
for ‘Vengeance is mine; I will repay, 
saith the Lord.’ ” 
——_@—— 


RETRIBUTIVE JUSTICE EXEMPLIFIED IN 
THE HISTORY OF JULIA WILMONT, AND 
THE FATE OF EDWARD TADMAN. 

“Ts there in human form that bears a heart 

A wretch! a villain! lost to love and truth! 

That can with studied, sly, ensnaring art, 

Betray sweet Jenny's unsuspecting youth? 

Curse on his perjured arts! dissembling smooth ! 

Are honour, virtue, conscience, all exil’d? 

Is there no pity, no relenting ruth, 

Points to the parents fondling o’er their child, 

Then paints the ruin’d maid, and their distraction 

wild ?” 
Burn’s Cotter’s Saturday Night. 

I wave long thought that narratives of 

facts tending to display the amiableness of 

virtue and its rew in this world, and 
the opposite of vice with too frequently its 
direful consequences, make a much more 
forcible impression on the mind, and cause 
sensations that the perusal of dry ethical 
essays seldom effect.—The cireumstance } 
am now about to relate is well known to 
many individuals, not many miles distant 
from the place where the writer of it 
resides, and as it is a circumstance of some 
interest, should it merit the approbation of 
the editor, I shall be happy to see it 
occupying a place in the columns of the 

Imperial Magazine. For obvious reasons, 

I forbear giving the real names of the 

ies, and their places of residence. 


years ald. Being left wholly to the 
of an indulgent father, she wanted 

i Se soon’as she had 
rudiments of education im he nati 
village, she was ‘sent to a schoogl’a 
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more distant, where she acquired such 
information as was to befit her for the 
sphere of life in which she was to move. 
Here, she had frequent opportunities of 
seeing her honoured parent, who never 
could let many weeks pass without beholding 
his Julia. Having reached her seven- 
teenth year, she came home to reside with 
her parent, In this place it may be 
necessary to describe the person of Julia 
Wilmont. 

Reader, start not! I am not about to 
portray my heroine as a paragon of 
beauty,—nor going to paint a Hebe.— 
Julia was not what the man of the world 
would call extremely handsome, although 
good-looking. She was of the middle 
size, rather embonpoint, had dark pene- 
trating eyes, and her countenance, instead 
of displaying that forward boldness which 
many of our boarding-school misses deem 
almost indispensable, (and which by the 
way is not a sure sign of the most con- 
summate good-breeding,) evinced a sweet, 
unassuming, confiding innocence. Her 
face was not one that immediately fired 
the youthful heart, but it stole insensibly 
into the good graces of all who became 
acquainted with her.—Happy, amiable, 
unsuspecting Julia! Such an one did 


not often visit the parish church of her 
native village without producing eflects on 


the minds of many. 

Among those who aspired to obtain 
possession of this prize was Edward Tad- 
man, the son of a neighbouring farmer, 
who, although not so wealthy as old Wil- 
mont, had given his son a most excellent 
education; he had placed him as an 
apprentice to a surgeon, from whence, 
after having served his ‘time with much 
credit to himself, and highly to the satis- 
faction of his master, he attended lec- 
tures, &c. and became duly qualified to 
act in that capacity. He had, just at the 
time Julia returned to her father’s house, 
come to settle in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. He was tall, genteel in his 
person and address, and possessing an al- 
most interminable fund of wit and talent. 
When Julia had reached her eighteenth 
year, Edward, with the consent of Mr. 
Wilmont, proposed himself to her, and 
was approved. For twelve months he 
paid the closest attention: Julia was 
seldom seen any where in the neighbour- 
hood without having Edward as an escort. 
The parents were highly pleased with the 
pros of the future happiness of their 
children, and every thing indicated a 
Speedy marriage. 

The business of Edward, however, did 
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not give him the satisfaction he had anti- 
cipated ; and as his father had but little to 
bestow, he prudently determined to have 
it in a flourishing condition previous to 
his entering into the married state.. In- 
stead of this, however, being the case, a 
circumstance occurred which caused his 
affairs to look even more unpromising ! 
A poor woman maintained by the parish 
had been brought to bed, and by’some 
mismanagement of Edward’s, (as scandal 
whispered it,) lost her life. Affairs having 
become thus gloomy, he came to the 
determination of tearing himself from his 
friends, and of recommencing in a distant 
part, of the country. An advertisement 
about this time appearing in the news- 
paper, that Mr. P. » a surgeon of 
W ——, wanted a partner. Edward ap- 
plied, and was accepted. His separation 
from Julia was inful. Poor,—unsus- 
pecting girl, she had been wofully be- 
trayed by Edward, and when he told her 
of leaving for another part of the country, 
it sounded like the death-knell of her de- 
parted joys, and she sorrowfully predicted 
that he was going to leave her “never, 
never to return.” Edward vowed and 
solemnly protested he would prove faith- 
ful, and that in a very short time he would 
return, and be united with her in those 
bonds which only death could dissolve. 
To these asseverations Julia paid but litile 
attention; she had been by him once 
deceived, and she thought she had long 
perceived his love towards her waxing 
cold. 

The first three or four weeks of his 
absence were doleful weeks to Julia; her 
face, which once bore the bloom of health, 
was now beginning to turn pale; the 
roses were blanched; and her lovely 
countenance, instead of indicating that 
peace of mind which conscious innocence 
invariably caused it to wear, bore now a 
different appearance. Her attentive father 
could not but perceive this change, but 
he little suspected what had befallen his 
daughter. The absence of Tadman he 
imagined was the cause, and always, when 
he perceived her low and melancholy, 
endeavoured, by rallying her on the sub- 
ject, to raise her spirits, but this ses 
ineffectual.—Let me, however, do Edward 
Tadman justice, During that period he 
sent Julia several ‘letters, all informing her 
of the goodness of his health, his bloom- 
ing prospects of business, and on other 
general ey but evidently little of that 
warmth of feeling and expression was to 
be perceived in them, which would con- 
vince-her that she was so.dear in the affec- 
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tions of Edward as she had been at a 
former period. A few weeks more passed, 


and Edward’s letters came less frequently, | 


and were more negligently written. 
By this time it was whispered in certain 
quarters that Julia Wilmont was pregnant; 


and those whom pale envy had caused to , 


wither at her excellencies, began secretly to 
ridicule and malign this unfortunate girl. 
Mr. Wilmont having heard of this most 

inful circumstance, without ever noticing 
it to his daughter, or to any one but a fa- 
vourite servant, set off to visit Edward, in 
order to place his engagements to Julia, 


and her situation, before him ; and to endea- | 


vour to persuade him to raise once more 


into respectability her whom he had so | 


basely dishonoured. After three days’ travel 


he reached the town in which Edward hady 


his residence, and, having no acquaintance 
in ft but him, alighted at the inn. Having 
ordered some refreshment, he requested the 
company of the landlord, who, in answer 
to his questions concerning Edward, in- 
formed him that he was much respected 
in the town, and he had no doubt that he 
would one day be quite popular in his pro- 


fession. He also added, that shortly after | 
his arrival he had been at a splendid as. | 


sembly, at which he had seen a young lady, 
to whom he had since been introduced, 
and te whom it was reported he was s‘ortly 
to be married. A close examiner would 
have perceived by the hectic flush that 
overspread the cheek of old Wilmont, that 
this was no very pleasant news. Having 
finished his repast, he set off for the lodg- 
ings of Edward, who received him with 
the greatest politeness, asked tenderly con- 
cerning Julia, and appeared so friendly, 
that the old gentleman was almost tempted 
to believe the landlord had deceived him. 
Tadman pressed him warmly to stop with 
him over night, to which the good man 
consented. After supper Mr. Wilmont 
mentioned to Edward the -purport of his 
errand, that he had come purposely to re- 
mind him of the state of his dengue, and 
to persuade him to keep both his daughter 
and him from disgrace, as her situation was 
then fully known.—Edward replied, that 
he was quite willing to fulfil his engage- 
ment, and promised Wi!lmont he would in 
the morning name an early day for the 
consummation of the marriage.—Base, 
eruel, deceitful Edward ! 

Being quieted and satisfied, the old man 
retired fo his room; and worn out by the 
extra exertions of three days’ riding, and 
an exposure to the intolerable heat of a 
July’s sun, he was soon lulled to sleep. 
Not so Edward: his mind was now 


estranged from Julia, and his invention 
was on the rack how he might escape the 
old gentleman in the morning.—To effect 
this, he wrote a letter containing @ -gross 
falsehood, of which I have been fortunate 
enough to obtain a literal copy. 


Dear Sir,--I am sorry to have to leave 
the house so abruptly, but this morning I 
have been called on to visit a patient, a 
very considerable distance from this place, 
which, with other business in that neigh- 
bourhood, will detain me two or three days. 
As it is most likely you will not be able to 
remain until my return, I beg to say I 
shall be happy on a future day to fulfil my 
engagements.— Believe me to be, 

Dear Sir, yours faithfully, 


Epwarp TapMaN, 


This letter, instead of soothing the agitated 
Wilmont, gave a fresh stab to his already 
bleeding wounds. He now fully believed 
all that had been said by the landlord of 
the inn; all the horrors of his disgraced 
and dishonoured daughter rushed forcibly 
upon him. He dropped the letter from 
his hand, and fell into a swoon. By pro- 
per treatment he soon recovered from this 
blissful oblivion. Having set off, and got 
a considerable distance from the town, he 
was met by the before-mentioned servant, 
who informed him that on the afternoon 
of the day on which he left home, a letter 
had been received by Miss Wilmont, who, 
almost immediately after she had read it, 
without ever changing her dress, had set 
| off, and had not as yet returned. Messen- 
| gers had been sent to different houses 
| which she had been in the habit of visit- 
‘ing, but at none of them had she been 
| Since the time of her departuré from home. 
| At this unexpected intelligence Mr. Wil- 
; mont was almost astounded ; however, he 
| made the best of his way home, hoping 
(alas! vain hope,) that she would return 
when she knew he had arrived. It was 
| late in the evening when he reached his 
habitation, but there was no Julia to wel- 
‘come him to it. Immediately on his 
arrival, he went to her room, but, unlike 
what it had once been, all neatness and 
regularity, every thing was strewed around 
| in the most disorderly manner. In a pri- 
| vate drawer of her dressing-table he found 
'a packet of letters, one of which was the 
| fatal letter she had received on the day of 
| her departure, which was from Tadman, a 

sentence of which informed her of hie in- 

| tended marriage, which was to take place 

in afew days: he expressed himself as 

| being sorry for his conduct, but hoped she 

} would still hold up her head, and, after the . 
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affair was past, would live as happily as 
ever. Base wretch! there was in the 
packet likewise, one addressed to her 
father, written by Julia, informing him of 
the receipt of the above, and ending with, 
“As my happiness and respectability in 
this world are now completely gone, (an 
idea I cannot endure,) I have chosen 
to rid myself of it—Your search for me 
will be useless, as it perhaps may be mary 
years before my lifeless remains be found, 
probably never.” 

The father, paralyzed with this strange 
and almost incoherent epistle, staggered 
backward and fell, and it was long ere he 
shewed symptoms of returning life; yet by 
making use of the proper restoratives he 
once more recovered, but only to a scene 
of misery. His daughter, his interesting 
companion, she who had been the only 
cheerer of his solitude since the death of 
his wife, was now gone, and gone in a way 
the most distressing. To where ?—he knew 
not. To part with her in such circum- 
stances was most horrible; had she died a 
natural death, he could have followed her 
to the grave with apparent composure, 
and perhaps would have forgotten the cir- 
cumstance, but the terrific nature of her 
disappearance he thought would for ever 
regres his troubled mind. He retired to 

is chamber, where was suspended a mi- 
niature likeness of his Julia; he took it 
down, and wept over it. After having im- 
my the Father of heaven to send him 

ack his daughter, he stretched himself on 
his bed, but not to sleep; although nature 
was exhausted, its sweet restorer, balmy 
sleep, visited not his eyelids. Soon as the 
orb of day had gilded the oriental hills 
with his nsing beams, Mr. Wilmont des- 
patched messengers through all the sur- 
rounding country, and in the course of the 
two following days the neighbouring river 

—— was dragged, but all to no purpose. 

Six months passed away, and in spite of 
all the attentions of Mr. Wilmont's friends, 
they saw him evidently drawing fast to the 
grave. At the expiration of that period 
they persuaded him to call in medical 
assistance. He did so, but the art of the 
physician could not bring him back his 
daughter, and consequently could not cure 
him of his affliction. His health rapidly 
declined, and in eight months from the 
sudden disappearance of his beloved Julia, 
Mr. Wilmont was consigned to the house 
appointed for all living. 

But to return to Edward Tadman : the 
morning he left Mr. Wilmont so abruptly, 

was married to the young. lady whom 
he had first seen at the assembly, and who 





had considerable property, which had been 
left her a while before by an uncle, who 
had wronged the legitimate heir of his 
right. This being the case, the will had 
been riarrowly examined, and was found 
to be faulty, and the affair was expected 
shortly to be brought before a court of 
justice.—This was actually the case, and 
a verdict was given against Mrs. T——, 
and thus was she deprived of what (it is 
much to be doubted) had given her the 
greatest charm. This led to frequent bick- 
erings between them, which operated so 
powerfully on the feelings of Mrs. Tadman, 
that a very short while after her marriage 
she fell into a low melancholy, which (after 
having -borne him two children) ultimately 
brought her to a lunatic asylum, in which, 
after a year’s stay, she expired. This was 
a severe blow to Tadman, and made a 
considerable impression on his mind, 
However, the hurry and bustle attending 
the duties of his profession, besides the 
charming assiduities of his friends, partially 
lulled his feelings, and his face generally 
bespoke apparent composure, but there was 
still a feeling lurking within, which was 
gnawing almost his vitals. The image of 
the departed Julia still haunted his guilty 
imagination.—Still he prospered in his 
—, he was steady, he was active, 
ne was skilful, and he had been fortu- 
nate. 

Year after year rolling away, the circum- 
stance of Julia’s death was beginning to be 
forgotten by nearly all but Tadman. The 
eldest of his children, Charles Tadman, a 
young man of great promise, regularly 
educated for a surgeon, being twenty-five 
years of age, was become his assistant, 
and after having been two years in this 
situation, his father resigned the whole into 
his hands, and went to reside. with his 
brother, who lived in the same house in 
which he was born. 

It was now twenty-eight years since the 
death of Julia Wilmont; yet although such 
a long period had elapsed, still he had her 
in his recollection, and frequently might 
he be seen visiting those spots where they 
had been accustomed to ramble, and 
which memory held dear to him, His 
mind appeared to be dull and disordered, 
and when he visited the grave of the de- 
parted Wilmont, and read on his tomb- 
stone, that the sudden disappearance of a 
beloved daughter had been the means of 
depriving him of his existence, he accused 
himself of being his murderer. 

In one of the fields that was attached 
to the farm of old Wilmont, there was an 
immense chasm, which had been cleft by 
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some tremendous convulsion of nature. 
Its breadth at the top was about two or 
three yards, and it appeared to grow nar- 
rower below the surface. This chasm was 
of great length, and its depth was said to | 
be considerable. On each side was placed 
railing, to preserve cattle from being preci- 
pitated ‘over its edges. None (it was re- 
ported) had ever ventured to penetrate the | 
awful gloom of this horrid opening, but one | 
man, who had attempted it by clinging to 
its rugged sides, but whose life was the | 
price of his temerity. But whether or not | 
this was really the case, I am unable to say, | 
however, it had been the means of keeping | 
any from attempting its descent: near this 
place was a private road, which had been a 
favourite resort of Tadman when he was 
partial to Julia Wilmont, and frequently , 
was he now, after coming to reside with | 
his brother, to be seen walking near it in 
solitude. Apparently tired of life, in one | 
of his accustomed walks he threw himself 
down the yawning gulf. This was seen by 
a boy from an adjacent field, who gave the 
alarm. Proper means were resorted to, 
ropes were fastened at the top, and after 
much persuasion, and the promise of a 
liberal reward, a couple of miners were 
hired, who descended. The body of Tad- 
man. was found ina shockingly mutilated 
condition ; whilst (horrible to relate,) there | 
were likewise bones and other remains of | 
another body discovered, which were proved 
to have formed part of the ill-fated and un- 
fortunate Julia Wilmont. 
Josepx Dawson, Jun. 
West Auckland, January, 1829. 





POETRY. 


CHRIST, 


“The golden key, that opens the palace of Eternity.” 
MILTON. 








Aut else are picklocks, those of Rome were made 
By Vulcan, prince of blacksmiths to the Devil: 
The three that dangle at the Pontiff’s side, 
Ne’er open’d heaven to any child of man. 
Thieves make them to unlock the Church’s mint ; 
Or hirelings, to intrude into the fold. 

Beneath the cloak he wears to hide his heart, 
The sly, deceitful, hypocrite hath one. 

Some hope by deeds of alms to bny a key, 

And purchase heaven’s grace by gifts to men: 
Mistaken mortals, money is as free 

As the sea’s tide, or circumambient air. 

These, from the rubbish of two thousand years, 
(All rusty now, if ever us’d at all,) 

Have pick’d a key call’d Virtue; it was made 

In polish"d Greece, and old imperial Rome: 
Some say it open’d each Elysian lock, 

And sceptics think ‘twill turn the bolts of heaven. 
Another is Morality, ‘twas forg’d 

By Justice, Mercy, Prudence, Temperance ; 
Hence they who hold it, say the golden gate 





Will open instant at its magic touch. 
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It might indeed admit a Socrates 

Inte the outward court of Gentile heaven, 

Who knew no covenant-blood, to buy his crown, 

And seal his title-deeds to endless life < 

But know, Rejector of the Crucified, 

*T will never open Paradise for thee! 

The boasting Pharisee has one call’d Merit ; 

Forg’d on the tables of the broken law ; 

Who wears it fancies he shall enter bliss, 

The leave unask’d of him who keeps the key ; 

Unmindfal that the covenant lock hath wards 

Which only Mediatorial Love can turn, 

—— Faith, Prayer, Penitence, approach the 

fate. 

Worcester. Josmua Marspen. 
Erratum,.—First word in Poetry for April, for 

“WHEN” read “ WHERE.” 


oinlaiieaeaittes 
THORN IN THE FLESH, A FRAGMENT. 
2 Cor. xii. 7. 


A tHorn i'th’flesh, and yet it bore a rose, 

Which every hour fresh sweetness did disclose ; 

And still put forth new buds, and blush’d and 

bloom’d, 

On the “ bush burning’ bright, but anconsum’d. 

But many a sigh escap'd me, for the wound 

Was painful, and it fester’d all around ; 

While Patience, like an Hebrew on the night 

Of Egypt’s doom, and Israel’s paeehal rite, 

Seem’d all in haste to make a quick retreat, 

With staff in hand, and sandals on ber feet ; 

But Mercy call’d her back to my support, 

Just as she gain’d the Spirit's outward court ; 

And then I felt a little comforted, 

Yea, thrice I bow’d my knee and rais’d my head, 

And still pray’d, and pray’d, nor ceas’d my suit, 

Till each impatient, rebel thonght was mute ; 

For He, who by the bloody pillar stood, 

Dropp'd in the fester two rich drops of blood; 

And quick as that life-cordial touch’d the part, 

A thrill of ecstacy went through mv heart. 

My faith, which till that moment could not stand, 

Reviv’d, and took the promise by the hand ; 

Yea, they were married in that very hour, 

And Faith brought full Salvation as her dower. 

Now come what will to me, of pain and woe, 

To Christ for instant grace and strength I go; 

I rest on Him the weight of all my care, 

To Him I pour my heart's full tide of prayer : 

His Merit is my bulwark, there I rest, 

His Smile the sunshine of my drooping breast; 

My springs are all in Him alone, and I 

Am often cheer’d, though all around_is dry ; 

From that dear fountain, all mv comfort flows; 

On that sweet Balm Tree, my Salvation grows ; 

There drops my myrrh, there blooms my cassia 

rare, 

My Gilead balm, my life elixir there 

For ever flows, to heal my thorn i'th'flesh, 

When in some new disease it bleeds afresh. 
Worcester. J. Marsden. 


a 


THE DESERTED ONE. 


Down yonder dale within that silent glen, 
Far from the busy toils and cares of men, 
Embosomed in the still profound of thought, 
With fancy’s finest inspirations fraught; 
Wrapt in the solitude of anknown wo, 
Where not a kindred spirit learns to glow, 
Unwept by all that dwell beneath the sun 
Lives fair Eliza, the Deserted One. 


That is the cottage, where the clustering vine 
Winds its soft tendrils round the jessamine ; 
Where nature, lavish of her fairest smiles, 
Eliza's exile and her grief beguiles. 

Scarce can you mark the spot, for round its walls 
Profusely beautiful the woodbine falls, 

And by the door and on the chimney side 

The ivy creeps with venerable pride. 
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And when with fertile rays the virgin spring 
Scatters bright blossoms from ber vernal wing, 
Unfolds the blushing rose, and paints its hues 
In colours mingled with celestial dews, 

And morning beams along the eastern skies, 
Were man but sinless—it were Paradis ! 

Art never reached (hat calm and peaceful spot, 
Save when it blighted poor Eliza’s lot. 


She never dream’t that man could e’er betray, 
And so she gave her guileless heart away. 
For when the dark and vile seducer came 

She loved! and thought it was a mutual flame; 
But Ae, anheeding of ber futare joys, 

Used every mean designing vice employs ; 
Till with a fiendlike joy, in evil hour 

The base deluder pluck'd the lovely flower, 


And then forsook her friendless and undone, 

To live unpitied, and to die alone! 

Seven summer surs have lit the lonely vale, 
Since first I heard this melancholy-tale ; 

And now the only chord that bound her heart 

By anguish riven, is torn by death apart! 

She Aad a mother, aged, poor, and blind, 

Round whom each “soft endearment” had entwined, 


And she, too weak to bear the cruel blow, 

Sank silently a martyr to her woe. 

But as she passed the swelling vale of death, 

She breathed in prayer her latest faltering breath. 

“God of my childhood ! let a mother’s tears, 

Not wept in vain, thro” many sorrowing years, 

Invoke thy blessing on my child !’"—she sighed, 

Gazed on Eliza—grasped her hand—and died! 
Benjamin Govuca. 


——— 


“IN THE DAY OF ADVERSITY CONSIDER.” 
Eccles, vii. 14, 


Tue feast is ended—and bright pleasure’s cup 
That brimming swam with sparkling wine's delight, 
Is dashed with bitterness npon the ground ; 

The golden lamps are quenched in ceaseless gloom, 
Their oil exhausted, and their beauty gone. 

No more sweet music breathing steals the sense, 
And wraps our feelings in extatic bliss. 

Silent the hall where maidens nimbly tripped 
With graceful motion and a lovely ease. 

Alas! the glittering scene of joy is changed, 

The pageant passed, and all its gaudiness. 

Frail man mast taste his share of misery, 

And mourn for follies past, or present pain, 

In ruins the proud man may here behold 

His stately pile, low mouldering in the dust. 

Here may he pogder in the gloom of even, 

And think upon the contrast—here reflect 

How fleeting is all human happiness. 

And as adversity's cold chill shall raise 

A frightful horror o'er his shuddering frame, 

Here should he pause, and raise his bursting heart 
To Him who holds the balance of our fate. 


Beaconsfeld. J.A. B. 
——— 


PSALM CXIV. 


Wuen Israel’s hosts from Egypt went, 
And Jacob left the strangers’ land, 
His glory shadowed Judah's tent, 

And {Israel owned her monarch’s hand. 


The frighted sea beheld, and fied! 

Back to his source was Jordan driven! 
Like rams the mountains skipp’d for dread! 
Hills from their solid base were riven. 


O sea! what terrors urged thy flight? 

Why, Jordan, did thy Coods retreat ? 

Why skipp‘d the hills, and whence thefright, 
That shook the mountains from their seat. 


Tremble, thou earth, when God appears! 
Shrink from the face of Jacob’s God ! 
His power the flinty rock declares ; 
And melting, pours the gushing flood ! 
E. Osier. 
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STANZAS, 


Writien at the Ruins of Sanpau Casria, 
Yorkshire. 


“It is a worn-out relic on the brow 

Of a huge mossy bill, that with the trees 

Is almost level ; and below its base 

The cattle on the curious stranger gaze, 
Who toils that upward way to grave bis name 
In that stern window, warring with old time.” 


Poor fabric forsaken ! 
Thy glory is fled ; 

Thy strength it is shaken: 
Thy dwellers are dead. 


The proud-plumed helmet 
That shone from the tower— 
When nought could o’erwhelm it,— 
Is gone with thy power, 


Each high arch and pillar 
That rose o’er thy site, 
And echoed much shriller 
The trumpet for fight,— 


Is buried in silence 
The hillock below ; 
Where rest without violence 
Defender and foe. 


No proud swelling fountain 
Now murmurs its fall, 

By the moat and the mountain 
Where crumbles thy wall. 


Thy barons have faded 
In costly array ; 

Their laurels are shaded 
By death and decay, 


The jewel. zem’d maiden, 
Of beanty divine— 

The knight sorrow-laden, 
Who knelt at her shrine ;— 


The armour-clad vassal, 
Who bent to his lord, 
And bore him the wassail, 
Or brought him the sword ;— 


Are vanish'd for ever, 
Like leaves from the tree ; 
Or a foam-cover'd river 
That runs to the sea. 


But while I am musing 
O’er ruin and spoil, 
The morning is rousing 
The peasant to toil. 
The sky-lark is singing 
Her hymn in the clouds ; 
And the dark rooks are winging 
Their way from the woods, 


The valley is teeming 
With blossom and flower ; 
And sunlight is streaming 
On village and tower. 


The children are roaming 
O’er meadow and stile ; 
And hope is illaming 
The dell with her smile. 


And all things are gladness 
Save I who am mute ; 
For my heart is all sadness— 
A string-sever'd lute, 
And no light is shining 
To brighten my care ; 
But sorrow is twining 
Her dark ivy there! 


Yorkshire, April, 1828, 


G. Y. A. 
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555 Review.—Principles of Natural Philosophy, by Thos. Exley. 


Review—Principles of Natural Philoso- 
phy, or a new Theory of Physics founded 
on Gravitation, and applied in explain- 
ing the general Properties of Matter, 
the Phenomena of Chemistry, Electricity, 
Galvanism, Magnetism, and Electro- 
Magnetism. By Thomas Exley, A. M. 
8vo. pp. 511. Longman. London. 
1829. 


It frequently happens that works avow- 
edly devoted to mathematical science, are 
rendered repulsive to general readers by 
the terms of art, the multiplicity of figures, 
and the formularies of technical calculations 
with which they are encumbered. To a 
professed mathematician, this may be 
deemed an excellence, and perhaps fur- 
nish one of its strongest claims to recom- 
mendation. With the great mass of read- 
ers, however, the case is quite otherwise. 
They examine the principles on which this 
formidable array is founded, and enter 
fully into the reasonings of the author, in 
support of the propositions advanced ; but 
for all besides, they give him credit, with- 
out being able to assign any better reason 
for so doing, than that which arises from 
their inability to follow him through all 
the intricacies of his details. This plan, 
Mr. Exley informs us in his preface, it was 
at first his intention to pursue ; but com- 
mon sense hastening to his assistance, di- 
rected him to view the subject in a differ- 
ent light, and to present his volume to the 
world in a language which all might under- 
stand. This determination he expresses in 
the following words.— 

It was my intention, at the commencement of 
these ‘ Principles,’ to treat the several subjects 
under a mathematical form, and for this pur. 
pose f had prepared a series of propositions 
to be applied in different cases ; but on reflection 
I perceived that this method would render the 
work less interesting to numerous persons, who 
are not conversant in mathematical investiga- 
tions, and yet have a large acquaintance with 
many branches of physical knowledge, and who 
would probably find great pleasure and advan- 
tage in the contemplation of these important 
subjects, when treated in a plain and familiar 
form, This hasinduced me to adopt the present 
mode of explaining the several phenomena which 
are here collected. I have endeavoured to be 
concise, and at the same time perspicuous: if I 


have succeeded in this point, I fear from no otber 
quarter.”—JIntrod. p- xxviii. 


To the perspicuity which pervades this 
work, and the conciseness with which the 
author has delivered his observations, we 
readily bear our most unequivocal testi- 
mony; though it cannot be dissembled, 
that terms are sometimes used in a sense 
to which we have not been accustomed. 
Thus, in speaking of matter, Mr. Exley ob- 
serves as follows.— 
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“* Matter, which in its various states and forms 
is the subject of philosophy, is perceptibleto man 
by means of its powers, acting on the senses, 
which evidently in infinite wisdom are adapted 
to receive the impressions of these powers: 
powers which themselves are in continual opera. 
tion, and appear to constitute the very essence of 
matter; for, from these, all other universal pro- 
perties,as far as they are discovered, may be 
derived, while those properties themselves can- 
not result the one from any other of those which 
are known ; neither can the less general properties 
be derived from any of them, or from each 
other.”’—Introd. p. vii. 

Whatever perspicuity may attach to the 
preceding paragraph, we are not convin- 
ced by its reasoning, that “ powers” either 
“in continual operation” or without it, 
‘‘ appear to constitute the very essence of 
matter.” We allow that matter is per- 
ceptible to man by means of its powers 
operating on his senses, but the simple 
essence must necessarily be something dis- 
tinct from its powers, and be that whence 
the powers emanate, and in which they 
inhere. Again, we are told that— 

“The atoms of matter, constituted as in the 
theory now proposed, possess all the individuality, 
indivisibility, and indestructibility, which the 
illustrious Neunton ascribes to his small solids, 
and they answer all the ends he has mentioned ; 
the central points indeed will be utterly impe- 
netrable by each other, since the repulsion there 
is infinite; and if at those centres we suppose 
small solids to be placed, they can answer no 
farther end than is aecomplished by this im- 
mensely great repulsive force.”— Introd, p. xx. 

Without entering into the comparative 
estimate between the small solids of New- 
ton, and the repulsive force of, our author, 
we are at a loss to know how any repulsion 
can be infinite that is supposed to inhere 
in any finite central points; and we are 
equally unable to comprehend how ed 
such repulsive force can be dnmensely 
great. These terms can only be taken in a 
lax and indefinite sense, and of this the 
reader should have been apprised. 

But while we touch on these anomalies, 
from which no work perhaps is wholly free, 
they are too diminutive and_ insignificant 
to detract from the value and importance 
of the work at.large. The great subjects 
of which it treats are—‘ The Theoretical 
Constitution of Matter—The Attributes of 
Matter— Properties of Bodies, and Change 
of Form — Cohesion — Repulsion, and 
Crystallization — Chemistry — Electricity : 
—Galvanism— Magnetism—and Electro- 
Magnetism. 

The numerons topics in point of reason- 
ing, and the varied phenomena, which, in 
reference to fact, range themselves under 
the preceding heads, are stated and ex- 
amined with much perspicuity and impar- 
tiality, so that even those who are not con- 
vinced by what the author has advanced, 
must allow that he has succeeded in making 
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Review.— National Portrait Gallery. 


himself intelligible, and that no artifice | experiment. In most instances, however, 
has been used to delude, or to make any | the reader is not compelled to rely on any 


false impression. | 

Having laid down various definitions, 
postulates, and axioms, and drawn from 
them numerous corollaries, Mr. Exley | 
proceeds to state the varied phenomena | 
which experiment has presented to the eye | 
of observation ; and in an explanation sub- | 
joined to each fact, he directs us to the | 
causes and reasons of the given appear- | 
ance. From the different departments of 
science already enumerated, upwards of | 
nine hundred exhibitions of nature are in- 
troduced in this work. These the author 
endeavours to explain, on the simple prin- 
ciple of gravitation being directed towards 
the centre of each atom, near which it meets 
with a small sphere of repulsion, and this 
he argues is sufficient to account for the 
numerous and diversified phenomena ex- 
isting in the material world. To illustrate | 
various subjects, upwards of one hundred | 
diagrams are added at the conclusion of | 





experiments made by others. The state- 
ments given, will enable him, by forming 
the combinations, and attending to the 
rules laid down, to judge for himself; and 
where leisure and opportunity are afforded, 
scarcely any employment can be more 
delightful and praise-worthy. 

Many years have elapsed since the name 
of Mr. Exley first became known to the 
scientific and literary world, and no volume 
of an ordinary character, bearing his signa- 
ture, would now satisfy the demands of ex- 
pectation. In this work, none but those 
who are unreasonably sanguine, need fear 
a disappointment : to all besides, seeking 
for rational amusement and scientific in- 
struction, it will furnish a rich repast of 
elegant gratification. The Imperial Ency- 
clopedia in four quarto volumes, published 
in 1809, of which Mr. Exley was one of 
the avowed authors, and to which he largely 
contributed, placed him among the literary 


the volume, distinguished by references | characters of his country. Since the above 
to the topics and facts which they exem-! period, other publications have added to 


plify. 
On these abtruse, scientific, and philo- | 
sophically important subjects, Mr. Exley’s | 
reasonings is always forcible, and frequently | 
conclusive ; and in its most dubious move- | 
ments, it rarely fails to command respect | 
by its plausibility, even where it cannot | 
produce conviction. For what he advan- | 
ces, he always assigns some reason; and 
states no phenomenon without endeavour- | 
ing to explore its cause, to unravel its mode | 
of operation, and to trace its effects in dis- | 
tinct and remote combinaiions. | 
To persons unaccustomed to experimen- | 
tal philosophy, this volume will prove not | 
less amusing than instructive. The facts | 
here brought under the inexperienced eye, | 
will surprise by their novelty, and charm | 
by their simplicity. In all her world of | 
diversity, the uniformity of nature, always 
producing the same effects by the same | 
causes, presents an ample field for the most 
refined contemplation, and the mind is left , 
Ina state of indecision, whether most to. 
admire Deity in the immensity of space, | 
or in the mechanism of an atom, the full , 
analysis of which no human power or in-| 
strument has hitherto attained. | 
In bringing this work to its present state | 


| his fame; but to the work now before us, 

he will be greatly indebted for the stability 

of a dignified and lasting reputation, 

a 

Review.— National Portrait Gallery of 
Illustrious and Eminent Personages of 
the Nineteenth Century, engraved on 
Steel, with Memoirs by the Rev. Henry 
Stebbings, M.A. &c. Imperial 8vo. 
Fisher and Co. London, 1829. 


Ir this is a work of great promise, it is 
also one of no common performance. It 
is not an ephemeral, that puts on a gaudy 
robe to visit a lady’s dressing-room, and 
die—but a work of sterling merit, in its 
design, its materials, and the manner of its 
execution; and if the subsequent parts 
correspond with this that is now before 
us, (and_ of this we cannot doubt, for both 
the reputation and the interest of the pub- 
lishers are engaged in the issue,) it will con- 
fer an honour on all who favour it with 
their patronage, and also on the age which 
gave it birth. 

We learn from an address accompanying 
this first part, that one, and sometimes two 
will be published monthly, that each will 
contain three highly finished portraits, with 


of maturity, Mr. Exley must have expended | autographs and memoirs of the individuals, 
considerable labour and research. To the | and that the price will vary from two to 
experiments of others he admits himself three or five shillings: unlettered proofs may 
partially indebted, but nothing is advanced | be had separately, at five shillings each. 

without due authority, and not a small por-| Of the Rev. Mr. Stebbings, to whom the 


tion of the philosophical facts have been 
brought by him to the test of persona! 


biographical department is consigned, the 
name is so well known, that both fidelity 








Review.— The Opening of the Sixth Seal. 
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and elegance may be expected from his 
pen. In the graphic department, the talents 
of Adcock, Bond, Dean, Cochrane, Free- 
man, Fry, Holl, Hicks, Jenkins, Lizars, 
Meyer, Picart, Page, Parker, Robinson, 
Rogers, Scriven, Thomson, Tomkins, and 
Woolnoth, are engaged. The productions 
of these artists have been long before the 
world, and from their well-known abilities 
much may be expected. 

In the part just published, we have the 
portrait of the Duke of Wellington by Wool- 
noth, Lord Byron by Robinson, and the 
Marquis Cainden by Adcock, each of 
which is a masterpiece in its own peculiar 
style. The memoirs vary from four to 
eight pages, according. to the materials 
’ which the public life of the individual 
has happened to supply; and to prevent 
them from becoming tedious, the details of 
family connexion give place to official sta- 
tion and character. 7 

On comparing the execution of these en- 
gravings with that of others of equal or 
more exalted pretensions, and estimating 
the price of each according to their respec- 
tive merits, this National Portrait Gallery 
appears with all the advantages of decided 
superiority. From comparison it has 


nothing to fear, but every thing to expect ; 
and when its paper, its biography, its en- 


gravings, and its price, are all taken into 
account, it need fear no rival in England, 


from among the varied publications in this | 


department, now in circulation. 
————_—>—_—_ 


Review.—Time’s Telescope, for 1829, 
12mo. pp. 428. Sherwood. London. 


Tuts scientific and historical annual has 
a much longer title than we have given, 
but by the above designation it is uni- 
formly known, and rendered familiar to 
most of our readers. Time’s Telescope 
first made its appearance in the year 1814, 
and, from the great diversity of useful 
matter which it contained, instantly ac- 
quired an exalted reputation, which it 
retains, with scarcely any diminution, to 
the present day. To our general stock 
of literature, that may be deemed amusing 
from its variety, and interesting from its 
utility, it is a valuable acquisition. 

In ranging among the numerous events 
that lie scattered on the stream of tjme, 
we can easily conceive how the first and 
second volumes of this work might be ren- 
dered icularly captivating, but we 
should have been led to suspect that after 
a few years, variety would have been ex- 

usted, and that, for the want of fresh 
incidents, its celebrity would expire. This, 


however, is by no means the case. The 
conductors of this annual publication, with 
indefatigable industry, and praise-worthy 
exertions, have caused their pages every 
year to teem with something new. His- 
torical incidents, and the names of illus- 
trious characters, associate themselves with 
given days; and the arrival of the period, 
calls forth the event or the individual from 
the slumbers of repose. 

Viewed in the combined features of its 
character, Time’s Telescope may be con- 





sidered as a lively comment on our alma- 
nacks, stating, as a reviewer of the volume 
eet 1821 observes, “why we must eat 
| mipce-pies at Christmas, or pancakes on 
| Shrove Tuesday ; why we must eat goose 
at Michaelmas, or be made geese of on 
All-fools’ day.” There is scarcely a day 
| to be found in our kalendar, which some 
| extraordinary personage, or some singular 
| event, has not rendered remarkable, and 
which this work has not explained or 
illustrated. 

The reader must not, however, expect 
to find every thing in any one volume. 
Fifteen are now in the hands of the public, 
and it is only when contemplated’ as a 
series, that the fund of information which 
they contain can be fairly appreciated. 
From this now before us, the naturalist 
may learn many instructive lessons, the 
antiquarian pick up many venerable frag- 
ments, the moralist find many incentives 
to the discharge of duty, and the lover of 
poetry many beautiful flowers sprinkled 
with Parnassian dews, and impregnated 
with the fragrant atmosphere of the Aonian 
mount. 





—_—o——— 


Review.—The Opening of the Sixth 
Seal; a Sacred Poem, &c. &c. 12mo. 
pp.180. Longman. London. 1829. 


We can scarcely persuade ourselves that 
poetry, how excellent soever in its nature, 
is a promising medium for the elucidation of 
prophecy. Prophecy may, however, furnish 
a good subject for poetry, although it cun 
have little to hope from the embellishments 
of the muse. In Pope’s Messiah, we 
admire the elegance and grandeur of the 
versification, and are captivated with. its 
development of ideas, rendered ominous, 
because half obscured by the mists of 
futurity ; but no one thinks of seeking in its 
beautiful lines for a comment on the pre- 
dictions of Isaiah, In the twilight which 
just beams upon unborn events, and gives 
a demi-existence to indefinite ideas just 
emerging from darkness, the muse frequent- 
ly appears to great advantage. It~ 
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region in which the mind can expaliate 
without suffering facts to check. the career 
of fancy, or curtail the glowings of. an 
excursive imagination; but beyond this, 
reason will hardly permit us to pursue its 
pathiess flight. 

To “The Opening of the Sixth Seal,” 
now under consideration, many of the 
preceding remarks will strictly apply. Its 
versification embodies a more than common 
share of excellence; the figures are, fre- 
quently bold; and, rendered expressive by 
being perspicuously defined, they em- 
bellish, by a kind of accident, the portions 
of the poem which they were only designed 
to illustrate. Many scenes are introduced 
to our notice, some of which please by the 
smiles of nature which they delineate, and 
others interest by the-terrible sublimity and 
awful catastrophes which they unfold. 

In the frame-work of his poem, the 
author has taken a march through nearly 
the whole range of time, and selected the 
more prominent events, the placid and the 
tumultuous, the fertile and the barren, the 
luxuriance of primeval beauty, and the 
desolations of the deluge, the emerging of 
the postdiluvian world from the surround- 
ing inundation, and the crimes of man; 
and passing onward to the consummation 
of the history of our species, scarcely 
any momentous incident is. suffered to 
escape. From such materials, a produc- 
tion of no ordinary merit might naturally 
be expected.- Nor are we disappointed. 
The author has turned them to good 
account, and produced a work which will 
be read with interest and admiration ; 
more, however, as an effort of talent, and an 
emanation of genius, than as “ the opening 
of the sixth seal,” which, without any disad- 
vantage, might have given place to a more 
appropriate title. 

——— 


BRIEF SURVEY OF BOOKS. 


1. A Narrative of Mr. Charles Barns, 
a local Preacher in the Methodist. Con- 
nerion at Buckfastleigh, Devon, by Oliver 
Henwood, Wesleyan Minister, (Howe, 
Exeter,) may be advantageously perused by 
persons of every denomination. It fur- 
nishes an interesting account of a pious 
man, every way qualified for life, but 
equally prepared for. the accidental, and 
almost sudden death, which called him to 
another world. Being entangled in the 
machinery of a paper-mill on the 4th of 
November, 1828, he was so seriously in- 
jured, that he died on the 7th, leaving be- 
ind him a testimony instructive to sur- 
vivors, and an example worthy of their 

126.—vor. xr. 





imitation. Without parade or ostentation, 
Mr. Henwood, in this narrative, has placed 
his character in an, amiable light,.and we 
doubt not that a -perusal of it will lead 
many to perceive the necessity of being 
ready for all the events which await us in 
this probationary state. , 

2. A Brief Sketch of the Life of John 
Wilkinson, Minister of South-street Chas 
pel, Devonport, (Bennet, London,) is a 
piece of antinomian biography, by an an- 
tinomian biographer, and in the filthy pud- 
dle of beg Hg we must leave it. 

3. Rural Felicity, or Happy Peasa 
$c.5 by R. Tobit, Checost, London Sitae 
collection of little poems for children. Con. 
taining nothing either to provoke repre- 
hension, or to. excite applause, there. can 
be little doubt that they will creep along 
without any molestation. 

4.. The Young Christian’s Pocket Li- 
brary of Religious Knowledge, 5c. (Fisher, 
London,) presents to our view. its first 
number, printed with a fair type, and on 
excellent paper. It is ornamented with 
a well-executed engraving of Him, “who 
was wounded for our transgressions.” - The 
whole will be completed in thirty-six num- 
bers at sixpence each, making, when bound, 
three handsome pocket volumes. | The 
celebrated divines from whose works the 
various articles will be selected, are, Serle, 
Bogatzsky, Scott, Henry, Hall, Doddridge, 
Jones, Baxter, and Mason, names that.de- 
servedly rank high in the theological world, 
From our acquaintance with their writings, 
and the specimen of the work now sub- 
mitted to our inspection, no doubt can be 
entertained, that this will be a valuable 
addition to the young Christian’s library. 
The subjects are chiefly of an experimental 
and practical nature, combined occasion- 
ally with others, calculated to quicken the 
moral feelings, and to expand the intellec- 
tual powers. 

5. Rhymes for Infant Minds, &c. by 
Eliza Waterhouse, (Merrett London,) will 
recommend themselves to notice by the 
ease and. simplicity with which they are 
written. The language is familiar in its 
character, and the sentiments are such as 
may be supposed to interest the minds of 
children. Their design is to inculcate 
sobriety, industry, good behaviour in gene- 
ral, and, above all, the fear and love of 
God 


6. Anti-Slavery Monthly Reporter for 
April, 1829, Nos. 47 & 48, like most of their 
redecessors in the cause of humanity, hang 
like a dead weight on the slave system, ex- 


posing itg iniquities, and grappling with 
its advocates. The atrocities 
20 ' 
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with slavery are frequently too appalling 
to admit of any apology, and a monthly 
tract that places them before the public 
must severely gall those who uphold them. 
Such is the Anti-slavery Reporter, in the 
suppression of which the foes of humanity 
would rejoice, while over its grave the 
African and his friends would drop a 
tear. 

7. Universal Education considered 
with regard to its Influence on the Hap- 
piness and Moral Character of the Middle 
and Lower Classes, &c. by One of the 
People, (Whittaker, London,) is viewed 
by the author as the principal source of 
the increase of crime, and the cause of that 
Juxury, pride, and dissipation, which at 
once impoverish, and, seen through false 
optics, embellish society. He wishes the 
good old days of homespun, cider, bacon, 

bage, and ignorance, again to return, 
that master Tommy might not be com- 
pelled to learn the classics, to prevent the 
porter’s son from treading on his heels. He 
admits that facts are rather against him, 
since by far the greater number of delin- 

uents have been decidedly untaught in 

ir duties- either-to God or man. But 
rather than education should escape, he 
insinuates, that thése ignorant criminals 
may have been made the dupes of the 
more artful knaves that have been taught 


in the schools of our modern system. In: 


the conclusion of his pamphlet, he sketches 
what he would recommend as the outline 
of an act of parliament, for the establish- 
ment of a school in each parish, the ma- 
nagement of which should be vested in the 
tninister, churchwardens, overseers, and 
a given number of parishioners, annually 
thosen. Besides these, with the exception 
of Sunday-schools for religious instruction, 
he would not allow any gratuitous school 
to exist, even though supported by volun. 
tary contributions. _ 

' 8. Passion Week, Part II., (Seeley, 
London,) treats of the sufferings of Christ 
for the sins of mankind; and from this 
tragic event, the author introduces to our 
notice many very affecting scenes. The 
history of the transaction is first given, and 
this is accompanied with appropriate re- 
marks, The whole is calculated to im- 
press upon the mind a deep sense of the 
obligations we are under to Almighty God, 
in providing the Saviour who died for our 
sins, 

"9. A Set of Psalm and Hymn Tunes for 
the Organ, Pianoforte, &c. ~&c. a. 
Searle, (ilar, London, ) seems well 
for the end. ; contain variety 
and harmony; and there can be but little 








doubt that many of them will find their 
way into our places of public worship, as 
well as into private circles, where instru- 
mental music forms a considerable portion 
of domestic entertainment. In some few 
there is a degree of elevated pathos which 
renders them peculiarly striking, and none 
among them will be neglected from:a want 
of merit. 

10. He is Risen, an Easter Offering, 
(Sherwood, London,) is-a neat little poem, 
dedicated to the governors and masters of 
Christ’s hospital, and suited to the occasion 
that called it into existence. It contains 
many spirited lines; but the great event 
which it commemorates is too solemn, too 
magnificent, and too interesting to mankind, 
to receive any adornment from poetical 
embellishment. The hills of Zion are 
always more elevated than those of Par- 
nassus. 

——— 
ASTRONOMICAL OCCURRENCES FOR 
JUNE, 1829. 

Tue Sun enters the cardinal and tropical 
sign Cancer on the 2ist at 8 minutes past 
six in the evening; this day being the 
longest in the northern hemisphere; his 
declination is 23 degrees 28 minutes north ; 
he rises at 43 minutes past three, and sets 
at 17 minutes past eight: his semi-diame- 
ter is 15 minutes, 45 seconds, and 8 tenths; 
its passage of the meridian being completed 
in 1 minute, 8 seconds, and 6 tenths ; his 
hourly motion in space is 2 minutes, 23 se- 

conds, and 1 tenth. 

The Moon is new on the 1st at.49 
minutes past five in the afternoon, in -the 
tenth degree of Gemini; -she enters her 
first quarter on the 9th at 23 minutes - past 
one in the afternoon, in the 18th degree of 
Virgo; on the 17th at-15 minutes past six 
in the morning, in the 25th degree of 
Sagittarius; she enters her last quarter on 
the 23d at 57 minutes past 12 at night, 
in the 2d degree of Aries. She 
Venus on the ist at 15 minutes past 12 at 
night; Mercury and Mars on the 3d: the 
former at 15 minutes past three, and the 
latter at five in the afternoon; Saturn on 
the 5th at three in the afternoon; and 
Jupiter on the 15th at twelve at night. She 
is in apogee on the 8th, and in perigee-on 
the 2ist. 

Mercury is an-evening star, at his great- 
est elongation on the 8th ; he sets on the 
1st at 10 minutes past. ten; is in conjunc- 
tion with Mars on-the 5th at five in the 
morning; crosses the ecliptic in his de- 
scending node on the 15th; and is sta- 
io on the’22d; on the 25th he sets at 
53 minutes past eight. . 
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- Venus is an evening star, setting on the 
1st at 24 minutes past eight, and on thé | 
25th at 2 minutes past nine; she is: too 
near the Sun to be visible this month. 

Mars is lost in the superior splendour of 
the solar beams; he sets on the ist at 12 
minutes past ten in the evening, and on 
the 25th at 30 minutes past nine. 

Saturn and Jupiter are conspicuous ob- 
jects during the evenings of this month: 
the former in the western hemisphere em- 
bellishing the constellation Cancer, and the 
latter in the eastern, shedding his effulgence 
over the constellation Scorpio. Saturn is 
directing his course towards’ y and 8 Cancri; 
and Jupiter is seen above Antares direct- 
ing his course slowly to 8 Scorpionis; he 
is in opposition to the Sun on the 1st at 
15 minutes past 5 in the morning. There 
are four eclipses of his first satellite visible 
this month: the first at 4 seconds past 
twelve at night on the 3d; the second at 
54 minutes 38 seconds past one in the 
morning of the 11th; the third at 17 
minutes 56 seconds past ten in the even- 
ing of the 19th; and the fourth at 12 
minutes 44 seconds past twelve at night 
on the 26th. 

At sunset on the evening of the ist, the 
constellation Gemini is noticed in the 
western hemisphere ; below it, and verging 
to the horizon, is observed the Little Dog 
with its bright star Procyon. From this 
constellation, and occupying the lower 
region of the heavens, are the mazy folds of 
the Hydra stretching nearly to the western 
horizon. The brightest star in this con- 
stellation is situated under Cor Leonis or 
Regulus; it is named Cor Hydre. Above 
this Asterism is the constellation Leo, and 
between it and Gemini is seen Cancer, 
distinguished by the planet Saturn. Above 
Gemini, Cancer, es Leo, are situated Leo 
Minor and Lynx, and north of the two 
Lions the stupendous Bear presents itself 
to view, with its three stars forming a tail 
and four nearly an oblong, the two western 
pointing directly to the Polar star, The 
north-western portion of the heavens is 
distinguished by the constellation Auriga 
with its brilliant star Capella; Perseus is 
nearly north, and Cassiopeia is directly 
north. Cepheus and Cygnus occupy the 
north-eastern portion of the heavens, the 
bright star Lyra being situated E. N. E. 
Above it is observed the Dragon and Ursa 
Minor; Hercules is noticed to the west of 
Lyra, having Serpentarius to the south, and 
Serpens and Corona Borealis to the west, 
Libra and Virgo occupy the heaven from 
the s.z. tos.; and to the north of Virgo is 
seen Bootes with the brilliant star Arcturus. 





ANNIVERSARIES OF. BENEVOLENT ‘INSTI- 
TUTIONS IN THE METROPOLIS. 


InpEPeNnDENTLY of their numerous subor- 
dinate branches, these anniversaries, and 
the sermons comected with them, amount 
to about one hundred. This circumstance 
compels us rather to give their outlines, 
than to enter into their pote oe = 
especially so, as several rs have pu 
labed gzaple accounts off their varied pro- 
ceedings, and, in ‘many i have 
recorded the speeches delivered by the 
advocates of the several institutions. 

Of these public meetings, we have 
attended many; and from all the observa- 
tions we were able to make, no diminution 
of zeal, no deficiency in ardour, no back- 
wardness in contribution, was perceptible, 
On most occasions, the places were throng- 
ed with respectable and attentive auditors; 
and although the meetings were protracted 
in some cases to an unusual length, few 
among them manifested a disposition to 
retire until the whole was concluded. 

Wesleyan Missionary Society.—At the 
anniversary of this society, which was held 
in the new chapel, City-road, on Monday, 
May 4th, the Right Honourable the Earl 
of Mountcashel presided. His opening 

sh took a luminous survey of the 
objects which the society had in view, gave 
a brief account of the instruments and 
agents employed in the work, and tran- 
siently glanced at the varied success which 
had attended their exertions in different 
parts of the world, This was considered 
as a presage of future usefulness, and as a 
stimulative to perseverance in a line of 
duty which God had so signally owned 
and blessed. The ‘opening speech _ was 
followéd by a report of the last year’s pro- 
ceedings, in which the writer traversed the 
globe, and brought before the listenin, 
auditors the numerous stations in which 
the standard of the cross had been erected, 
Its language was full of animation and 
energy, and by whomsoever written, was 
highly creditable to the author's talents, 
From the. numerous places and topics on 
which it touched, it was extended to a con- 
siderable length; but for this, its intrinsic 
excellencies made ample amends; and, 
perhaps, not one in the whole assembly 
thought it tedious, or even wished that it 
had been curtailed. While following the 
statement of the report into its ramified 
details, we learnt, that in various parts of 
the world this society had 190 missionaries, 
employed in 140 stations ;—that twelve 
additional yhissignaries were forthwith to 
be sent out;—that upwards of 2600 
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children were under christian instruction, 
and that the funds of the society amounted 
to about £50,000. Among the speakers 
were sir George Rose, the Rev. James 
Parsons, a Missionary from Madras, W. 
Wilberforce, Esq. James Eagle, Esq. Rev. 
Robert Newton, Rev. Jabez Bunting, Dr. 
Townley, Rev. Mr. Morley, Rev. Mr. 
Squance, Rev. Mr. Reece, Launcelot 
Haslope, Esq., T. Allen, Esq., and several 
others. From these speeches we were 
enabled to gather, that —s the year the 

reaching of the Gospel in foreign stations 
ad been made a blessing to many ; that 
several had been induced to renounce 
idolatry, and; to embrace Christianity ; and 
that its sacred influence, instead of being 
merely embraced in theory, had been 
realized in the experience, and embodied 
in the practice, of numerous individuals. 
To assist the funds of the society, a bazar 
had been opened a few days prior to the 
anniversary, the produce of which amounted 
to £259. This, added to the collections 
made in the chapels of the metropolis on 
the preceding days, and the sum contri- 
buted at this annual meeting, gave an ag- 
gregate of £1425,. The contributions 
throughout the connéxion, during the year, 
amounted on the whole to about £7000 
more than was stated at the preceding an- 
niversary. 

Church Missionary Soeiety.—The an- 
niversary of this institution, held in Free- 
Mason’s Hall, May 5th, Lord Gambier in 
the. chair, was numerously and most re- 
spectably attended. Its interests were 
warmly and ably advocated by gentlemen 
of exalted rank and talent, both in church 
and state, and many pleasing instances 
were adduced of its great utility in pro- 
moting the common cause of Christianity. 

London Hibernian Society.— Of this 
society, the anniversary was held also at 
Freemasons’ Hall, Lord Bexley in the 
chair, supported by several noblemen of 
distinguished rank and influence. The 
object of this society is, to establish schools 


of various descriptions throughout Ireland, | 
These, | 


in aid of the Protestant cause. 
during the year, had increased from 1046, 
to 1352. The scholars now standing on 
the books amount to 76,444, being-an in- 
erease of 306 schools, and 9108 scholars. 
Of these pupils, 19,793 were’ Roman 
Catholics, and the remainder’ Protestants. 
The receipts, however, amounting to nearly 
£8000, have been found inadequate. to the 
expenditure, as a balance of £1108* lies 
against the Society. 


Royal Humane Society.—At the anni- | 


versary of this society, held May 4th, at 
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the City of London Tavern, Admiral Sir 
E. Codrington took the chair, supported 
by the Marquis of Ormond, the Vice- 
chancellor, Sir Sydney Smith, the Ameri« 
can minister, and about 200 gentlemen. 
During the proceedings, thirty men and 
women, who had been saved from drown- 
ing, made their appearance, and excited 
very powerful emotions. Medals were 
then delivered by the heroic admiral to 
several who had been instrumental -in 
saving the lives of others. Among these 
was Jean Baptiste Gele, a young French- 
man, who had, at the risk of his own life, 
saved an English lady and child at Bou- 
logne. He had already received a medal 
from the French government, for his 
humane exertions. 

British and Foreign Bible Society.— 
The anniversary of this society was held, as 
usual, at Freemasons’ Hall, Lord Teign- 
mouth in the chair; from which, during 
the twenty-five years that the society has 
been established, his lordship has never 
but once been absent. The report, al- 
though but a few words were devoted to 
each topic, was, from the vast and increas- 
ing number of places, very long; but this 
received an ample a from the 
interesting matter which it contained. It 
appeared from the statement with which it 
concluded, that 440,000 Bibles and Testa- 
ments had been issued during the year, 
and that the receipts amounted to £86,250, 
being an increase since the preceding an- 
niversary. The meeting was addressed by 
the Lord Bishop of Litchfield and Coven- 
try, Lord Bishop of Chester, Lord Bishop 
of Winchester, the Bishop of Calcutta, the 
Rev. James Hands, of Madras, Dr. Singer, 
secretary of the Hibernian society, Wm. 
Wilberforce, Esq., Rev. Mr. Jowett, from 
Malta, Rev. Mr. Rickard, missionary to 
the Jews, Rev. Dr. Townley, T. F. Buxton, 
Esq. Rev. John Burnett, of Cork, and 
several others. Many of the speeches 
delivered by the above gentlemen, were 
distinguished by intelligence and anima- 
tion, of which the auditory seemed deeply 
sensible. The prelates, in particular, with 
a degree of gravity becoming their exalted 
stations, advocated the cause with cool and 
dispassionate energy, and communicated to 
the crowded assembly an impulse that will 
not speedily be forgotten. 

Society for Promoting Christianity 
among the Jews.—The anniversary of this 
society was held, May 8th, at Free- 
masons’ Hall, Sir Thomas Baring, Bart. 
in the chair. About forty boys and . forty 
girls, of Jewish extraction, were in the 
gallery, to whom a suitable address was 
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delivered, we believe, by the Rev. Basil 
Wood. Their appearance was oe 
neat, their behaviour highly becoming, an 
the interest they excited was considerable. 
On this occasion, the assembly was ad- 
dressed by the Bishop of Litchfield and 
Coventry, the Rev. Mr. Jowett, the Hon. 
Gerard Noel, Rev. Mr. Rickard, Rev. Mr. 
Simeon, Rev. Mr. Cunningham, Sir George 
Rose, Rev. Daniel Wilson, H. Drummond, 
Esq., and the Rev. Mr. Marsh. During 
the whole time the Hall was much 
crowded, by persons who manifested a 
lively interest in the proceedings of the 
day, and the welfare of the society. 
Sunday School Union.—The anniver- 
sary of this union took place as usual, at 
the City of London Tavern, on the 12th of 
May, commencing at six in the morning, 
when breakfast was prepared for all those 
who wished to attend, at one shilling and 
sixpence each. But, notwithstanding the 
hour was early, several hundreds assembled 
to enjoy the repast, and the social inter- 
course with which it was accompanied. 
At half past six, the chair was taken by 
— Gurney, Esq., and the room filled with 
persons of both sexes, whose countenances 
beamed with cheerfulness and smiles; all 
apparently congratulating themselves on 
the courage they had displayed in conquer- 
ing their morning slumbers. The report 
was both luminous and comprehensive, 
casting its glances into every quarter of the 
globe, and noticing, both in proximate and 
distant regions, the influence and effect of 
christian education. Throughout the union 
there are about 90,000 teachers, and 
1,000,000 scholars, which, since the last 
anniversary, is an increase in the latter of 
6214. The meeting was addressed by 
the Rev. Dr. Philip, missionary from 
South Africa, the Rev, Samuel -Hilliard, 
W. R. Wilson, Sunday-school missionary, 
Rev. Dr. Bennett, Rev. Mr. Hands 
from India, Rev. H. Foster Burder, 
Rev. H. Townley, Rev. Mr. Mundy, 
Rev. Mr. Davies, Rev. Mr. Sherman, and 
the Rev. John Edwards. Several of 
these addresses had an immediate bearing 
on the great system of general education, 
and particularly so as to the influence of 
Sunday schools on the motals of the rising 
generation. From a calculation by Mr. 
Wilson, founded on the extent of the 
British population, and the proportion 
which children, under a given age, bear to 
the adults, among those classes which re- 
quire the aid of Sunday schools, it would 
appear, that 1,600,000 still remain unin- 
structed, notwithstanding the great and per- 
severing exertions that have been made. 
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His data, however, seemed, in several 
respects, rather questionable. By others it 
was argued with considerable force, that 
Sunday schools, having passed their in. 
fancy, ought now to become seminaries of 
Christian instruction, rather than places in 
which children might simply learn. to read: 
In many Sunday schools, among the higher 
classes, this is almost exclusively the case ; 
but while illiterate children are continually 
entering, the plan recommended .can never 
be rendered universally practicable. 

Trish Evangelical Society.—This society 
held its anniversary in the evening of May 
12th, in Finsbury Chapel, Finsbury Circus, 
Thomas Walker, Esq., in. the chair, 
Several of the speakers were those whose 
names appear in the preceding meetings, 
and who, by the energy of their addresses, 
imparted considerable animation to the 
concourse of persons now assembled. To 
these, the name of the Rev. Joseph 
Fletcher must be added ; his speech being 
not more distinguished for its pathos and 
eloquence, than for the unfavourable cir- 
cumstances under which it was partially . 
delivered. While’ this gentleman was 
speaking, a momentary commotion was 
observable on the platform, occasioned by 
the intrusion of a stran¥er, who’ refused to 
withdraw. It was presently whispered 
through the congregation that this was an 
individual, who, having derived notoriety 
from the infamy attached to his name, was 
come hither to obstruct the proceedings of 
the meeting. Instantly all was uproar, 
noise, and confusion, and nothing could be 
heard but the discordant sounds of “ Hear 
him, hear him,” and “ No, no, Turn him 
out, Turn him out.” Several times the 
stranger attempted to speak, but he could 
not be heard, and many efforts were made 
by the chairman, and others, to explain the 
real cause of this interruption, but all their 
efforts were rendered ineffectual. Every 
voice was drowned in “Great is Diana of 
the Ephesians.” The intruder having at 
length withdrawn, and order being some- 
what restored, Mr. Fletcher resumed his 
speech, and proceeded to its conclision 
with less embarrassment than might have 
been expected. Before the meeting con- 
cluded, it was stated, that the preceding 
commotion had originated in a false alarm ; 
—that the gentleman, instead of being 
hostile, was friendly to the cause which 
they were assembled to promote ;—that he 
was well known to many present, as a 
person of high respectability, although he 
had in this instance violated the rules of 
local arrangemént, and had come hither to 


| assist the funds of the society ;—that he only 
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wished to speak to explain his motives;— 
that-he regretted the assembly should have 
been thrown into tumult on his account, 
and had sent the subscription which he in- 
tended personally to have given. This 
meeting was numerously and respectably 
attended. The accounts from Ireland were 
very interesting, and would probably have 
been more ample in detail, had it not been 
for the preceding accidental ne 

Sonim Missionary Society.—The an- 
niversary of this society, Thomas Alers 
Hankey, Esq. in the chair, was held on 
the 14th of May, in the Wesleyan chapel, 
City-road, which, at an early hour, was 
completely filled ; and from the well- 
known character of the meeting, great ex- 
— were entertained by all present. 

or were they disappointed. The interest 
was intense, but not more so than the gra- 
tufication which followed. The report took 
a comprehensive survey of the numerous 
missionary stations established by this 
society in various parts of the world, 
detailing, with pleasing discrimination, the 
successes and disappointments which had 
attended the exertions of their missionaries, 
The principal speakers on this occasion 
were, the Rev. George Clayton, Dr. 
Philip, mi§sionary from Africa, Mr. Bux- 
ton, Rev. Mr. Dixon, W. Wilberforce, 
Esq. Rev. Mark Wilks from Paris, 
J. Thomas, Esq. of Madras, and the Rev. 
Mr. Burnett. In the speech of this latter 
gentlemen, we could not but admire his 
bappy talent in blending chastened humour 
with the solemnity of his subject. It was 
calculated to keep attention on the alert, 
and amply to compensate all who listened 
to his eloquent harangue. The chapel was 
much crowded, and the collection was con- 
siderable. 

Religious Tract Society—It appears 
from statements made at the ‘anniversary 
of this society, which was held at the City 
of London Tavern on the 15th of May, 
Thomas Pellatt, Esq. in the chair, that 
since its commencement in 1799, about 
ene hundred and thirty millions of tracts, 
in forty-eight languages, have been dis- 
tributed, through its instrumentality and 
exertions. Of the beneficial effects result- 
ing from this distribution, many pleasing 
instances were brought before the meeting ; 
and little doubt can be entertained, that 
others equally striking exist, of which no 
account was given, and of which perhaps 
no record has been preserved. A suffi- 
ciency was, however, known, to assure its 
friends that he had not laboured in vain, 
mor spent their time and property for 
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Protestant Society for the Protection 
of Religious Liberty—To the anniversary 
of this society a large room in the City of 
London Tavern was devoted, on the 16th 
of May; Lord Viscount. Ebrington in the 
chair. The report was dignified in its 
language, and comprehensive in its views, 
without being rendered tedious by an 
immoderate length. It was read by John 
Wilks, Esq., who occasionally interspersed 
elucidative remarks. The principal 
speakers were the Rev. Dr. Bennet, 
lonel Addison, Rev. Dr. Dickson, of 
Edinburgh, Rev. Mr. Bodon, of Sheftield, 
Rev. Dr. Philip, Rev. Dr. Styles, Daniel 
O’Connell, Esq., Rev. Mr. Morison, J. B. 
Browne, of Wareham, Rev. Mr. Murch, 
Mr. ‘Haynes, Esq. Rev. Mr. Hunt, Rev. T. 
Jackson, Rev. Mark Wilks, and Rev. Mr. 
Reynolds, of Romsey. On the preceding 
anniversary, the repeal of the Corporation 
and Test Act was celebrated; and in this, 
the passing of the Catholic Relief Bill was 
eulogized with triumphant  gratulation, 
from which, among the ‘speakers, there did 
not appear to be one dissenting voice. 
While Dr. Philip was speaking, Mr. 
O'Connell unexpectedly entered the room. 
His name was no sooner announced, than 
a burst of applause simultaneously arose 
from the whole concourse, and some time 
elapsed before the sensation which his 
presence had occasioned subsided. When 
Dr. Styles, who followed, had finished 
his impassioned address, Mr. O’Connell 
arose, amidst the renewed cheerings of the 
whole ‘assembly. This gentleman, in a 
fine strain of dignified and commanding 
eloquence, congratulated the audience on 
the late acquisition to the cause of religious 
liberty. All present hung in ‘mute atten- 
tion on the accents which flowed from his 
tongue, interrupted only by bursts of ap- 
plause, when a climax was attained, or 
some momentous sentiment was elicited. 
He hailed those present as his Protestant 
brethren, declaring himself also a-freeman, 
from whose limbs, intellect, and conscience, 
the shackles had lately fallen. His speech 
continued about half an hour, at the con- 
clusion of which the room resounded with 
the cheers of the electrified multitude. 
On retiring, the plaudits were again re- 
newed, with voices, clapping, waving 
handkerchiefs, and other demonstrations 
of approbation. The subsequent speakers 
caught the contagion, and a new spirit of 
liberality seemed to have been called into 
existence among them, which they were 
unable to find words sufficiently energetic 
to express. - Although the laws had recog- 
nized the religious tights-of the people, 
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several acts of local tyrrany were brought 
before the meeting, the consequences of 
which were averted by the interposition of 
this society. This local despotism: arose 
chiefly from.country magistrates, several 
of whom were church ministers, and was 
exercised over those who were thought to 
be defenceless, and unable to resist op- 
pression. An appéal to the Society, how- 
ever, soon convinced them of their mis- 
take, and caused illegal authority quickly 
to retrace its steps, and relinquish with 
disgrace the rights of conscience on which 
it had laid its sacrilegious hands. No 
instance was adduced in which the op- 
pressor presumed to evere, when it 
was found that this society had thrown its 
shield of protection over the head of the 
oppressed. Several instances, however, of 
a contrary nature were stated to the meet- 
ing, in which both church ministers and 
magistrates had acted with a degree of 
liberality that did honour to their under- 
standings and their hearts, a liberality that 
was consonant with the spirit of the age in 
which we live. We cannot, however, but 
infer from some of the preceding facts, 
that the spirit of bigotry, intolerance, and 
persecution, though paralyzed, is not yet 
dead. It still walks in remote districts 
of the empire, and, though held in chains 
by the laws, only wants a fair opportunity 
to appear in its ancient and never to be 
forgotten terrific form. From the facts 
thus elicited we cannot but infer that this 
is a valuable society to the religious com- 
munity, and highly deserving of the sup- 
port which it solicits. To place any con- 
gregation under its protection, a contri- 
bution of two pounds is expected from 
each in England, and one pound from 
each in Wales. Letters post paid, ad- 
dressed either to Thomas Hayter, Esq., 
the treasurer, or to John Wilks, or Thomas 
Pellatt, Esqs., the secretaries, at Barton’s 
Coffee-house, Cornhill, will meet with due 
attention. Of the various resolutions 
passed at this anniversary, we have not 
room to. enter. into avy detail. In sub- 
stance, and in their objects, they bear a 
strong resemblance to those of which we 
gave an epitome in our number for June, 
1828, col. 581, varying in local -particulars 
as circumstances have dictated, 

It is almost needless to say, that the 
anniversaries of many other benevolent 
institutions have been held in London 
during the preceding month, and some 
few yet remain to be held. Of those that 
are past, several were equally interesting 
to such as we have mentioned; but to 
give even-an epitome of -above a: hundred 
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would be more than our pages can bear. 
Those which we have noticed may be 
considered as fair specimens. of others 
which necessity has compelled us to pass 
over in silence, and from them the reader 
may estimate the spirit of benevolence 
which prevails in the British metropolis, 
and in other parts throughout the religious 
communities of the country at large. 

These are a the numerous triumphs 
of Christianity. ver the standard 
of the cross is unfurled, an atmosphere of 
benevolence is immediately diffused around 
the hallowed banner, and those who inhale 
its sacred spirit, begin to breathe peace-on 
earth and good will to all mankind, At 
present, prosperity attends the glorious 
cause, and whenever its holy influence 
shall be circumfused round the globe, men 
will learn to live like brethren, and instead 
of wasting and destroying each other, the 
nations of the earth, beating their swords 
into ploughshares and their spears into 
pruning-hooks, will cultivate the arts of 
peace, and be disgraced with the carnage 
and devastations of war no more. 


GLEANINGS. 


Missionary Intelligence. 

From a letter dated Huahine, South Seas, so late as 
November 23d, 1828, we learn, that in this group, and 
also in the Sandwich Islands, the presehes of the 
gospel ti to be ded with nearly uninter- 
Cite bose modo fo mevet le Segre Seehe 

ave been made to its progress, though by 
means totally dissimilar. 

In Tahiti, some visionaries, dissatisfied with the 
purity of its precepts, have endeavoured to invent a 
more accommodating system; and, to coun 
their authority, have pretended to foretell future 
events, to work miraculous cures, and, in one instance, 
to raise a dead man to life. On other occasions 
have, in their prayers, petitioned the pimishyy to 
shower upon them an abundance of gold and silver, 
and large quantities of cloth, It is scarcely necessary 
to add, that in ese efforts they have been totally 
unsuccessful. 





As the Harvey group contains more inhabitants 
than the Georgian and Society islands’ put together, 
some native teachers are receiving instructions, to re- 
pair thither, that they also may have an opportunity 
of receiving the word of life. 

The letter communicating the above branches of 
missionary information, has on the whole a very 
pleasing aspect. 

Civil and Religious Liberty.—A basket-maker, resid- 
ing in Hull, hevieg paaet some Protestant tracts In 

a 


his window, oman Catholic spirit:merchant sent 
a@ note to him, to tell him, that if he did not remove 
them, he would never buy basket of him. 
The basket-mal he note ih his window, 
under it, in letters, “ Is this CIVIL, 
are = pt.” t for + G— -4 
. n a 
not Kove besa devised. x, 
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Cape of Good Hope.—From this colony the intelli- 
gence lately received is hy no means favourable. The 
regulations recent! i ve d among 
multitudes of the Hottentots much to the disadvan- 
tage of morality. Liberated from their former re- 

nts, dr nd licenti prevail to an 
cues degree, particularly in Graham's Town. It 
appears that this degraded branch of the human family 
are ill qualitied to enjoy the boon with which they 
have been favoured. In the vices to which they are 
addicted, many of the — also pertiateste. 00 
that the cause of religion is making t little pro- 


gress. 

New Zealand.—By the arrival of the Elizabeth, the 
melancholy news is y cautrmned of the total loss of the 
schooner Herald, belonging to the Church Missionary 
Society ; and of the schooner F: uterprize, the property’of 

lessrs. Raine and Brown. Those vessels were lost in 
entering Hokianga. ‘The passengers and crew of the 
Herald were al) saved, though the natives reduced 
them to a state of nudity, and barely granted them 
life; but, sorrawful to relate, all on board the Enter- 
prize met a watery grave, and most of the bodies were 
washed upon the beach ; so that we are able to contra- 
dict a report formerly circulated, that our unfortunate 
countrymen were destroyed by savages. ‘lhe Enter- 
prize had a full cargo on board for Raine and Brown's 
establishment, together with stores to the value of 
£150, for the Wesleyan Missionaries, the whole of 
which was lost in common with the hapless mariners. 
Some of the letters that were forwarded fell into the 
jon of the natives, by whom they had been 
Opened for the purpose of being converted into car- 
tridge-paper, but some of them were subsequently 
rchased from the barbarians, amongst whom there 








seems to exist, at this weampent, a prouy general cessa- 
tion from war, from which the New Zealanders are 
scarcely ever exempt. The chief officer of ihe Herald, 
which belonged to the Church Missionary Society, 
has arrived in the Alfred.—Sydney Gaz. July 7, 1828. 
Synod of Scotland. We copy the following article 
from the Elgin Courier of the 15th ult. a paper con- 
ducted with much spirit and ability, by Mr. J.Grant, 
without being the slave of any pofitical faction. It 
contains many valuable original articles, particularly 
of occurrences in the North. e understand that a 


riodical, to be called the “ Elgin Literary Magazine,” 

just about to be started, under the superintendence 
of the same editor ; it may therefore be expected to 
merit rE abe and give satisfaction.— 


“The od of the Reformed Presbyterian Church 
in Scotland, at a meeting lately held in Glasgow, 
unanimously adopted a series of resolutions, which 

are to be printed tod published immediately, for the 

purpose of shewing to the world their sentiments re- 

cting the recent, concessions to the Roman Catho- 

1 ~ and appointed a day of fasting and humiliation to 

rved throughout the churches under their in- 

wpection. on account of the guilt contracted by this 
step of national apostacy.” 

Ephesus.—A more thorough change can scarcely be 
gonceived than that which has actually occurred at 

phesus. Once the seat of active commerce, the very 
sea has shrunk from its solitary shores; its streets, 
once ——- with the devotees of Diana, are now 
ploughed over by the Ottoman serf, or browsed by 
the sheep of the peasant. I[t was early the strong- 
hold of bristianity, and stands at the head of the 
apostolic churches of Asia. It was there that, as 
St. Paul says, ‘‘ the word of God grew mighty and 

revailed.” Not a single Christian now dwells within 

t! Its mouldering arches, and dilapidated walls, 

merely whisper the tale ofits glory ; and it requires 

acumen ofthe geographer, and the active scrutiny 

of the exploring traveller, to form a probable conjec- 

ture as to the very site of the *‘ First Wonder of the 
bey “— Letters from the -gean. 


Hundred. Years Ago—'this little anecdote, 
opred from a & pever. published in London in 3723. 
will illustrate difference between the pat 
pan and a century past :—‘‘ Tuesday, Jan. 1, 1723. 
On Sunday, a woman was seized near London Wall, 
for wearing a gown faced with calico ; and being car- 
ed before a magistrate, and refusing to pay the 
penalty inflicted by the statnte, she was committed to 
the Compter.”—The —— of cotton wool last 
year enceoded 29,000,000 of pounds. What would 
the good lady say to the magistrate, if she could re- 
turn, and see the cotton articles now in use? What 
was yee! in those days ? 

— There isnow on the Thames an Ameri- 
can built ship of 133 tons burden, employed in the 
illicit slave-trade, which has been sent home, as a 
prize slave-vessel, from Sierra ‘Leone. ‘The space 
Bilotted for the miserable wretches measures two feet 
six inches in breadth, and extends from stem to stern: 


the captives must have been laid in @ reclining 

—, as there is not space for them to sit uprig 
there is no iulet for air except at the end of the 

Slesfore. In this receptacle 250 slaves were placed, 

or rather stowed in bulk, and were landed at Sierra 
oe ina state of complete nakedness. 

The Balm of Mecca.—Szafra and Beder are the only 
epee in the Hedjaz where the balsam of Mekka, or 

alesan, can be procured in a pure state. ‘Ihe tree 
from which it is collected grows in the neighbonring 
mountains, pat priscigney upon De — Sobh, and is 
called by the Arabs ‘‘ Beshem.” It is from ten to 
fifteen feet nigh, with a smooth trunk, and thin bark, 
In the middle of small i are made in 
the bark ; and the juice, which immediately issues, is 
taken off with the thumb-nail, ety into a vessel ; 
it has a strong turpentine smeil and its taste is bitter. 
The people of Szafra usually adulterate it with sesa- 
sum oil and tar.— Burckhurdt’s Travels. 

The Black Tartarian Cherry.—\his cherry is gene- 
rally considered to have been brought into this coun- 
try by the late Mr. John Frazer,from Russia. In the 
account given of it in the “ Pomona Londinensis,” it 
is stated to have heen introduced from -. 7¥- by 
Mr. Hugh Ronalds, of Brentford, in 1794. We have 
also heard it said, that it originated in Spain, whence 
it was transmitted to Russian gardens, and through 
them into England. It is a ‘cherry of great excel- 
lence, bearing well as a quaterd, but doing best on 
an east or west wall, on which its branches are 
usually loaded with a profusion of rich and handsome 
fruit. It has received in our gardens a variety of 
names. 
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pe Fulfilling of the Scriptures; or, the Bible the 
Word of God ;-in seven lectures. By Robt, Weaver. 

Memoirs of the Life and Character of Mrs. Susan- 
nah Pearson. By George Pearson. 

Serious Essays on the Traths of the Glorious 
Gospel. By John Ryland, D.D. 

A New Fdition of Kent's Original Gospel Hymns, 

The Christian’s Golden Treasure and Companion. 
By John Dobell. 

A Brief Sketch of the Life of Mr. John Wilkinsoa, 
minister of South-street Chapel. Devonport. 

Rural Felicity, or Happy Peasantry, a series of 

‘oems. By R. Tobitt. 

Life of Archbishop Cranmer. By J. A. Sargent. 

Memoir of Mrs. Judson. By James D. Knowles. 

‘Lhe Reference lestament. itd Hervey Wilbar,A.M. 

Sketches and Anecdotes of D. a wv cthng Brown. 

The Practice of Cookery. By. M 

An Introduction to Heraldry. By 

Tales of Field and Flood. By John 

‘The Christian's Defence against innaelity 3 with an 
Introductory Essay. By Dr. Chalmers. 

A, 1. from the History of Scotland. By the Rev. 
Stew 
~ Revival lof Religion in New England; by Jonathan 
paupres, A.M. Introductory Essay, by- John Pye 
mit 

Vallery ; or, the Citadel of the Like: a Poem. By 
Charles Doyne Sillery. 2 vols. 

Olney Hymns, Introductory Essay, by J. Montgo- 
mery, 

Maral Freedom and Divine Benevolence. By the 
Rev. James Jones. 

On the Rise and Progress of particular Mortal 
Diseases. By Edward Blackmore, D. one of the 
ay to the Plymouth Public Dispensary. 

nti-Slavery Reporter, No. 48, for May 1829. 
In the Press. 

A Second Volume of Discourses on various Sohioet. 
relative to the Being and Attributes of God, and his 

Works in Creatidn, Providence, and Grace; 

Adam Clarke, LL.D. 

Preparing for Publication. 

By Mr. William Hosking, “ A Popular System of 
Architecture,” to be illustrated with engravings, 
ey by reference to well-known structures. 

Portraits of the most Celebrated Beauties ‘of all 
Nations, is announced for publication by Messrs. 
Longman and Co. under the superintendence of Mr. 


Alaric Watis. a 
Gideon, and other Poems. By the Author of My 
Life 
Sixth Seal,” 


rly Years for those in Early 

The Author of “ ‘he Opening of the 
is about to publish a brief Essay suggesting @ more 
easy and practical Mode of acquiring gev iw: 








ledge 
“ithe complete Works of Tobias Crisp, D D.D, With 
Notes and ie of the Author, by Dr 
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